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. ON THE SOUTH COAST. 


To THEODORE Watts. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


Hitts and valleys where April rallies his radiant squadron of flowers and birds, 
Steep strange beaches and lustrous reaches of fluctuant sea that the land engirds, 
Fields and downs that the sunrise crowns with life diviner than lives in words, 


Day by day of resurgent May salute the sun with sublime acclaim, 
Change and brighten with hours that lighten and darken, girdled with cloud or flame ; 
Earth’s fair face in alternate grace beams, blooms, and lowers, and is yet the same. 


Twice each day the divine sea’s play makes glad with glory that comes and goes 
Field and street that her waves keep sweet, when past the bounds of their old repose, 
Fast and fierce in renewed reverse, the foam-flecked estuary ebbs and flows. 


Broad and bold through the stays of old staked fast with trunks of the wildwood tree; 
Up from shoreward, impelled far forward, by marsh and meadow, by lawn and lea, 
Inland still at her own wild will swells, rolls, and revels the surging sea. 


Strong as time, and as faith sublime,—clothed round with shadows of hopes and fears, 
Nights and morrows, and joys and sorrows, alive with passion of prayers and tears, 
Stands the shrine that has seen decline eight hundred waxing and waning years. 


Tower set square to the storms of air and change of season that glooms and glows, 
Wall and roof of it tempest-proof, and equal ever to suns and snows, 
Bright with riches of radiant niches and pillars smooth as a straight stem grows, 


Aisle and nave that the whelming wave of time has whelmed not or touched or neared, 
Arch and vault without stain or fault, by hands of craftsmen we know not reared, 
Time beheld them, and time was quelled; and change passed by them as one that feared. 


Time that flies as a dream, and dies as dreams that die with the sleep they feed, 
Here alone in a garb of stone incarnate stands as a god indeed, 
Stern and fair, and of strength to bear all burdens mortal to man’s frail seed. 


Men and years are as leaves or tears that storm or sorrow is fain to shed : 
These go by as the winds that sigh, and none takes note of them quick or dead : 
Time, whose breath is their birth and death, folds here his pinions, and bows his head. 


Still the sun that beheld begun the work wrought here of unwearied hands 
Sees, as then, though the Red King’s men held ruthless rule over lawless lands, 
Stand their massive design, impassive, pure and proud as a virgin stands. 


Statelier still as the years fulfil their count, subserving her sacred state, 

Grows the hoary grey church whose story silence utters and age makes great : 

Statelier seems it than shines in dreams the face unveiled of unvanquished fate. 
73. October, 1889. b 
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Fate, more high than the star-shown sky, more deep than waters unsounded, shines 
Keen and far as the final star on souls that seek not for charms or signs ; 
Yet more bright is the love-shown light of men’s hands lighted in songs or shrines. 


Love and trust that the grave’s deep dust can soil not, neither may fear put out, 
Witness yet that their record set stands fast, though years be as hosts in rout, 
Spent and slain; but the signs remain that beat back darkness and cast forth doubt. 


Men that wrought by the grace of thought and toil things goodlier than praise dare trace, 

Fair as all that the world may call most fair, save only the sea’s own face, 

Shrines or songs that the world’s change wrongs not, live by grace of their own gift’s 
grace. 


Dead, their names that the night reclaims—alive, their works that the day relumes- 
Sink and stand, as in stone and sand engraven : none may behold their tombs : 
Nights and days shall record their praise while here this flower of their grafting blooms. 


Flower more fair than the sun-thrilled air bids laugh and lighten and wax and rise, 
Fruit more bright than the fervent light sustains with strength from the kindled skies, 
Flower and fruit that the deathless root of man’s love rears though the man’s name dies. 


Stately stands it, the work of hands unknown of: statelier, afar and near, 
Rise around it the heights that bound our landward gaze from the seaboard here ; 
Downs that swerve and aspire, in curve and change of heights that the dawn holds dear. 


Dawn falls fair on the grey walls there confronting dawn, on the low green lea, 
Lone and sweet as for fairies’ feet held sacred, silent and strange and free, 
Wild and wet with its rills ; but yet more fair falls dawn on the fairer sea. 


Eastward, round by the high green bound of hills that fold the remote fields in, 
Strive and shine on the low sea-line fleet waves and beams when the days begin ; 
Westward glow, when the days burn low, the sun that yields and the stars that win. 


Rose-red eve on the seas that heave sinks fair as dawn when the first ray peers ; 

Winds are glancing from sunbright Lancing to Shoreham, crowned with the grace 
of years ; 

Shoreham, clad with the sunset, glad and grave with glory that death reveres. 


Death, more proud than the kings’ heads bowed before him, stronger than all 
things, bows 

Here his head: as if death were dead, and kingship plucked from his crownless 
brows, 

Life hath here such a face of cheer as change appals not and time avows. 


Skies fulfilled with the sundown, stilled and splendid,—spread as a flower that 
spreads, — 

Pave with rarer device and fairer than heaven’s the luminous oyster-beds, 

Grass-embanked, and in square plots ranked, inlaid with gems that the sundown sheds. 


Squares more bright and with lovelier light than heaven that kindled it shines with shine 
Warm and soft as the dome aloft, but heavenlier yet than the sun’s own shrine : 
Heaven is high, but the water-sky lit here seems deeper and more divine. 


Flowers on flowers, that the whole world’s bowers may show not, here may the 
sunset show, 

Lightly graven in the waters paven with ghostly gold by the clouds aglow : 

Bright as love is the vault above, but lovelier lightens the wave below. 


Rosy grey, or as fiery spray full-plumed, or greener than emerald, gleams 
Plot by plot as the skies allot for each its glory, divine as dreams 
Lit with fire of appeased desire which sounds the secret of all that seems ; 
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Dreams that show what we fain would know, and know not save by the grace 
of sleep, 

Sleep whose hands have removed the bands that eyes long waking and fain to weep 

Feel fast bound on them—light around them strange, and darkness above them steep. 


Yet no vision that heals division of love from love, and renews awhile 
Life and breath in the lips where death has quenched the spirit of speech and smile, 
Shews on earth, or in heaven’s mid mirth, where no fears enter or doubts defile, 


Aught more fair than the radiant air and water here by the twilight wed, 
Here made one by the waning sun whose last love quickens to rosebright red 
Half the crown of the soft high down that rears to northward its wood-girt head. 


There, when day is at height of sway, men’s eyes who stand, as we oft have stood, 
High where towers with its world of flowers the golden spinny that flanks the wood, 
See before and around them shore and seaboard glad as their gifts are good. 


Higher and higher to the north aspire the green smooth-swelling unending downs ; 
East and west on the brave earth’s breast glow girdle-jewels of gleaming towns ; 
Southward shining, the lands declining subside in peace that the sea’s light crowns. 


Westward wide in its fruitful pride the plain lies lordly with plenteous grace ; 
Fair as dawn’s when the fields and lawns desire her, glitters the glad land’s face : 
Eastward yet is the sole sign set of elder days and a lordlier race. 


Down beneath us afar, where seethe in wilder weather the tides aflow, 
Hurled up hither and drawn down thither in quest of rest that they may not know, 
Still as dew on a flower the blue broad stream now sleeps in the fields below. 


Mild and bland in the fair green land it smiles, and takes to its heart the sky ; 
Scarce the meads and the fens, the reeds and grasses, still as they stand or lie, 
Wear the palm of a statelier calm than rests on waters that pass them by. 


Yet shall these, when the winds and seas of equal days and coequal nights 
Rage, rejoice, and uplift a voice whose sound is even as a sword that smites, 
Felt and heard as a doomsman’s word from seaward reaches to landward heights, 


Lift their heart up, and take their part of triumph, swollen and strong with rage, 
Rage elate with desire and great with pride that tempest and storm assuage ; 
So their chime in the ear of time has rung from age to rekindled age. 


Fair and dear is the land’s face here, and fair man’s work as a man’s may be : 
Dear and fair as the sunbright air is here the record that speaks him free ; 
Free by birth of a sacred earth, and regent ever of all the sea. 











CHILDREN IN THEATRES 
By MRS. JEUNE. 


JHERE is nothing that strikes one with more profound pity than the 
thought of children working and labouring hard for daily bread. To 
the rich and well-to-do, childhood is a time of play and sunshine and 
flowers, but to hundreds and thousands of children none of these have 
ever entered their life. For at the time when youth and its capacity 
for enjoyment are strong, the children of the poor have usually to 
work, and work hard, at employment often uncongenial and always 
inadequately paid. The idea of a child beginning to work at twelve 
or thirteen is bad enough, but when it means beginning work earlier, 
at eight or nine, it fills one with sorrow and indignation. Life is so hard, so unequal, 
and fate so unjust. The great mysteries of sorrow and pain always remains unsolved, 
and it seems as if the questions, ‘‘ Why is it allowed? Why does pain exist?” will 
never be answered. 

The capacity for enjoyment in children stands out in such dark contrast to their lives 
of toil and poverty—lives in so many cases absolutely devoid of any idea of the 
pleasures of childhood, that we cannot realize how it is possible that an existence so 
full of shade and sorrow from its earliest days can develop the qualities of contentment, 
patience, and self-control which are some of the most surprising and wonderful 
characteristics of the poor. It is so easy to tell us they are ignorant of any other 
existence, and therefore patience is no virtue, but into every life has come some 
glimmerings of a brightness and joyousness outside it, a sense of a something happier 
and more peaceful than they can ever enjoy, just as the rays of the sun creep into 
the darkest recesses of the prison cell, and tell its inmates of a great and glorious 
brightness without that they have lost and can never enjoy. 

So much interest has been awakened lately in the lives of the children of the poor, 
who are, from the poverty or recklessness of their parents, more unprotected than the 
children of the richer classes of the community, that it may be of interest to people 
who live away from the large centres of population, to know something of the way 
in which they exist, the means by which they help to increase the resources of the 
household, and the effect, injurious or the reverse, that it exercises over them. 

For the moment children who are employed in theatres are the class about 
which most interest is awakened, and having had many opportunities of seeing and 
knowing them from living and working among the poor in London, I think I may be 
able to give my readers some information about the question which will be of use. 
Like all controversies in these days, the discussion having been argued with great 
warmth, it is very difficult to separate facts from fiction, and it is not easy, with all 
the philanthropic gush of a sentimental class on one side, and the injured feelings of a 
class who consider themselves most unjustly accused on the other, to steer clear of 
offending both ; but I am not going to fight the battle of the managers of theatres, or 
School Board, or of the people who talk about a subject on which their informa- 
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tion is second-hand, I only want to tell my readers what I know and have seen 
for years, and let them decide whether the harm done to children by such work is 
greater than what may fairly be urged on the other side as an advantage. I have 
seen a great deal of theatrical parents and children, and know what they think 
and feel, and it does not need very much more than an ordinary common percep- 
tion to find out what is to be said for and against the employment of children in 
theatres. Unfortunately England is not an Arcadia, and our lives are far from ideal ; 
on the poorer classes in the densely populated towns life presses very hardly, and 
any means by which they can increase their earnings and find money to buy boots 
and clothing for their children are eagerly seized upon. To find the food of a poor 
family is not really the serious difficulty, except among the starving and pauper 
classes. But even the fairly paid working man finds boots and clothes a great difficulty, 
and in many families the children’s earnings supply this want. It is so easy to say 
a man ought not to marry early and have children, or, having children, he ought to 
provide for them. Of course he should. But we have not to deal with what ought to be, 
but with stern, hard facts that exist and meet us at every turn; and those who know 
the hard lives of the working poor are very indignant that a crusade should be preached 
against an employment which, if not abused and overdone, helps to ease the struggle 
for existence, and does not really do the children the slightest injury. In a magazine 
article one must not be diffuse, but I will try and describe enough of theatrical children 
to give those who want it some information on the subject. 

We may take two or three theatres in London as specimens of what the days of 
the children engaged on the stage are like. The managers of the theatre at Drury 
Lane during pantomime time employ more children than any other theatre, some 
hundred and fifty to two hundred children being engaged in it, their ages varying 
from six years to the grown-up girls in the ballet. The children employed at Drury 
Lane are supplied to Mr. Harris by Madame Katti Lanner, and they are trained for 
the stage and taught to dance at the training school in Tottenham Court Road. They 
are not taught at the theatre, and do not rehearse en masse till a day or two before the 
pantomime is brought out. The children are taught in sections, if I may use the 
term ; that is to say, a certain number are trained together at a time, and taught the 
figures and movements which they are all to play together afterwards on the stage. 
But the whole troupe never meet until the days of rehearsal, perhaps a week before 
Boxing Day, when they, having been so well taught, quickly take their part, and fit in 
like little pieces in a puzzle, forming the lovely picture which we and our children 
enjoy so much at Christmas time. 

The children at Madame Lanner’s school can only attend after school hours, 
at least those who are under fourteen, or who have not passed the standard, and she 
gives them lessons in the afternoon, or evening as they can come. It is evidently 
no difficulty to them to learn, nor do they appear fatigued. A child’s instinct is 
always to run, jump, or dance, and they enjoy their lesson thoroughly. Most of 
the children who belong to Madame Lanner’s school attend private schools, two in 
particular, which seem to teach only the children of the National Training School for 
Dancing. When the pantomime season begins the School Board insist that the child- 
ren’s lessons shall not be interrupted, and a certificated mistress attends at Drury 
Lane every day during the run of the pantomime, and the children attend school in 
the theatre for the same time as if they were attending the Board School. They have 
time for dinner and tea allowed them, and their parents give them money to pay for their 
meals, and there are eating-houses close by the theatre where they go in large parties, 
returning to the theatre when they have done. In almost every case the parents either 
go to the railw ay station, if they are acting at the Crystal Palace, or to the nearest point 
from their homes where omnibuses stop, to meet the children on their return. They 
rarely walk back alone from the station, but generally return in little groups to the 
locality where their homes are. In Regent Square two little girls of twelve and 
thirteen come home always with a little girl of over eight, who lived almost next door, 
and who was so unhappy when she heard of the restrictions as to age enforced by 
Parliament, because she was not “‘ tall enough to look like ten years old.” She was a 
bright, refined, pretty child, who was passionately fond of dancing, and liked nothing 
better than her work, which she regarded as the greatest enjoyment. 

The general appearance of children employed on the stage is one of the best 
answers as to its healthiness. All the children I know are better grown and set up, 
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their chests more expanded, and their little arms and legs much more muscular than 
the run of ordinary children. I have often said to the mothers how much people felt 
that the excitement, late hours, and fatigue were bad for their children, and that many 
of the objections against their employment in theatres were based on that belief, and 
the unfailing answer was always the question, ‘‘ Well, ma’am, look at the children, 
don’t they look better and stronger than other children?” And it was one I could 
truly only answer in the affirmative. There is no doubt that the parents of these 
children are most careful of their health, clothing, and food, and their object in 
sending them to a private school, where the fees are much higher than at the Board 
School, is that they are not required to attend before 10 A.M., which enables them to 
have a good sleep in the morning after their work of the night before. 

I think stage children, for convenience’ sake, may be divided into two classes : 
the children who early show some very distinctive talent for the stage and who 
will settle down to nothing but acting, reciting, or singing, or who are trained 
from very early years to dance and become in time ballet girls ; and the children who 
go on the stage in a piece, to walk on the stage and make one of a crowd, and who 
very often have no training for a stage life, but come on while a piece is running, partly 
for fun and partly to earn a few shillings. The first class of children belong usually 
to the lower middle class, and are children of respectable people who are devotedly 
attached to them, and who look after them as carefully and jealously as any parents of 
the upper classes, but who, knowing the difficulty of finding professions and work them- 
selves, are very glad to secure an opening where, if their child has any talent, it is 
sure to succeed. 

I never saw any mother more tender and loving to her child than Mrs. H——, 
the mother of the child who acted with Mr. Wilson Barrett in the ‘‘ Silver King” ; 
she loved her child devotedly and most tenderly, and told me how she never let her 
out of her sight ; always wrapped her up for fear of cold between acts; always had 
soup or something nice ready for her when she got home, and above all, never 
allowed her to be woke up in the morning. ‘‘ No, Florrie always slept till she woke 


herself.” It was impossible when one saw the child to shut one’s eyes to the fact that 
here was a sympathetic, nervous, intelligent child, who loved her work very deeply, 
and who would do nothing else if she could not act. Mrs. H—— never let her act 


with any one whom she did not know well and felt her child was safe with ; but above 
all she never let the child go to the theatre without her, and when Florrie went with 
Miss Mary Anderson to America, her mother left her husband and the other children 
and went with her child. And yet we are told that parents send their children on to the 
stage and neglect them physically and morally for the sake of the money they can 
make out of them! 

Perhaps Florrie was an exceptionally happy child, for I know others not so favoured 
by fortune. The nice-looking little boy who acted ‘‘ Tommy Bardell” in Mr. Burnand 
and Mr. Soloman’s dramatic cantata of Pickwick, is the son of a widow. He earned 
ten shillings a week, and in August was acting at the Gaiety Theatre. He gave his 
mother the money. He had a very tiny little sister with him the first time I came 
across him, whom he used to take for a walk in the Park in the morning. His mother 
had very bad health, and shé earned a little by cleaning out rooms in a house in the 
Strand, but ‘‘ Tommy” found the lion’s share of the family income. I used to visit 
his mother in her house in Great St. Andrew’s Street, and found that out of her seven 
children this boy and his brother were the only two who were earning anything, the 
others being out of work. One little girl who had been on the stage, suffered so much 
from St. Vitus’ dance that she had been obliged to give up her work, and was waiting 
to see what effect rest, and change to the country, would have on her. A girl aged 
twelve years that I also know dances in the ballet at the Empire Theatre. Her mother 
is a widow and has one other child—a boy aged fifteen, who is nearly blind and has 
been obliged to leave one place after another from the increasing weakness of his eye- 
sight. The mother was a machinist and earned a very small pittance by making lining 
for gentlemen’s hats. The work was uncertain, and even when she could get plenty 
her earnings were small, but there were weeks and weeks when she got none. The 
poor woman spoke of the girl’s earnings as the only certain income they could rely on; 
but she said with tears in her eyes, ‘‘ If I could only get regular work I would never 
have let her go on the stage, but I look well after her, and fetch her home every night, 
and I can only see that the dancing does her good, and no harm.” 
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That child was certainly an example of the folly of saying that stage training unfits 
girls for domestic life, and makes them unable to learn, or apply themselves to, any 
household occupation. I went to see her, and her mother, quite unexpectedly, and 
found her mother out, but the girl was scrubbing the floor and having a good clean 
out of their little room, and the perspiration was running down her little face from the 
exertions she was making to tidy it all up. 

These are only a few instances, which might be multiplied indefinitely, as to the 
parents and homes of the majority of children employed by Madame Lanner and others 
who are trained for a theatrical life. In every case without any exception the mothers 
of the children I know (taken at random and visited without any previous arrange- 
ment) are deeply anxious about the safety and comfort of their children ; they watch 
them as jealously and narrowly as is possible, and in every case I can truly say that there 
is no drawback, or disadvantage, in their professional life. It certainly does not injure 
them physically, and I have not yet been able to convince myself that it demoralises 
them in the smallest degree. 

The second class of children are those who are engaged to appear on the stage 
during the run of any particular piece, and who have no training beyond attending a 
few rehearsals. It will be noticed that in any stage crowd the children composing it 
are boys, and there is no difficulty in getting any number. When it is known that a 
new piece is going to be put on the stage the doors of the theatre are besieged by 
children eager to get taken on, and they earn from seven to eight shillings a week. 
Occasionally a few girls may be required, but as a rule they are provided by the 
dressers, who bring their own children. The stage is, like most professions, an 
hereditary one, and many of the children in theatres are children of the employés ; and 
at the Crystal Palace several of the dressers brought two or three of their children, 
who danced in the ballet. 

I have never seen the Crystal Palace pantomime, so I will not raise the much- 
discussed question of the hours and work of the children there ; but I have seen the 
ballet, and have been behind the scenes, I have seen the dressing-rooms, warm and 
bright, with clean lavatories, and everything to make the little people comfortable. 
The children there are very well clad, and have flannel on from head to foot, under their 
fleshings, and long gloves to keep their hands warm, and every child’s head is well 
protected by the wig she wears. No boys were employed, and there were about 
thirteen children under ten, the others being over that age. There were two or three 
of the mothers of the children, as I mentioned before, who were employed as dressers 
who came with them, and it is one of the really pleasant points in connection with the 
stage to come across the mothers of some of these children—nice, respectable, healthy- 
looking women, who, having been connected with the stage as well as their husbands, 
let their children follow the same profession. 

The children employed in the ballet at the Crystal Palace while waiting to dress are 
allowed a nice quiet corner of lawn, close to the theatre, where, until they are required, 
they run about and play ; and to many of them who spend their day in a hot, stuffy 
room in a narrow street, the enjoyment of the romp before beginning their evening’s 
work is very intense. Every child likes to be employed at the Crystal Palace during 
the summer, and they tell you with the keenest delight how much they enjoy their 
romp. I should say the children at the Crystal Palace for that reason, “and because 
their dressing-rooms are so particularly nice, fared as well as, if not better than, those at 
many of the other theatres, and I think, without wishing to make invidious distinctions, 
I may say this in justice to Mr. Barrett, as he has been specially signalled out for 
attack on account of the distance his children come. Another fact which may also 
be remembered here, is that the larger number of the children he employs at the 
Crystal Palace come from Camberwell and Brixton, which is close to their work, only 
two or three coming from the further distances that have been complained of. It is 
obvious that the parents of the children who are habitually engaged at the Crystal 
Palace theatre live as near to it as they can, on account of the saving in railway 
and omnibus fares. 

It always seems to be presumed in the discussion on theatrical children by the 
opponents of the stage, that no child in London ever walks out alone after nightfall, 
and that every child is in bed by 8 P.m.; and one of the gravest accusations made 
against those who employ them, is the sin of keeping them up so late, and of letting 
them walk along the streets unprotected. 
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If those who talk and believe this, would only come with me any night into 
parts of London not a mile from comfortable West-End homes, I could show them 
streets after streets crowded with children till long after ten o'clock at night. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in his opposition to the Bill, made a great point of having 
walked though the streets of Lambeth between 10.30 and 11.30 p.m. and finding only 
thirteen children, which he quoted as a proof that they wereallin bed. But let him go 
earlier, when the theatres are in full swing, say from 9 to 10 p.m., and he will see so 
many children running about in the streets and gutters that he will be surprised at the 
miscalculation he made. The real truth is that the playground of the London children 
is the streets ; in it they pass their lives, and during the summer, when the days are 
hot and the evenings sultry and oppressive, the children linger in the streets for the 
sake of cool night air, and because they do not want to go to beds in which they so 
often get no rest owing to dirt and vermin. Nothing brought this latter dreadful 
condition home to me more forcibly (though I well know how very bad in some 
houses vermin are) than hearing a little child crying bitterly one night after her 
return from a three weeks’ visit to a clean, comfortable country-house, because she 
could not get to sleep as she was so much bitten by fleas and other insects. It is 
contended that the children London managers employ are not gutter children, and 
as a rule this is the case ; but many of the so-called gutter children are as bright and 
pretty as those of a better class, and often get engagements at some of the less 
fashionable theatres. They are not cared for, or looked after as carefully as the others, 
but their wits have been abnormally sharpened, and they are as well able to take care 
of themselves as many a grown-up woman; and at the theatres in the East End 
of London, where they are engaged in large numbers, and come and return alone, 
they are neither more degraded nor vicious as a class than any other children of their 
own position in life. 

Many of the children who are now on the stage are trained by Mr. Nolan and Mr. 
Fitzgerald in the Strand. They are about the largest ‘‘ purveyors ” of children in London, 
and many of the infant prodigies of the stage owe their introduction to them. Mr. 
Nolan is a kind, elderly man, a Roman Catholic, of whom his pupils are very fond, and he 
takes the warmest interest in their career. He has a training school at which singing, 
elocution, and dancing are taught, and any morning by going there one can judge for 
one’s self as to the way in which the teaching is given. The discipline and control is very 
complete, for it would be impossible to carry on such a business unless almost military 
obedience was enforced. There are many other training schools of a like nature ; for 
instance, Mr. Steadman’s, also in the Strand, who however principally trains boys. 
Mr. Nolan has a few very nice girls, of twelve and thirteen, who are learning dancing 
lessons at his school—one is acting at the Savoy.. Her father is a coal merchant over 
Blackfriars’ Bridge, and she goes to the theatre every night by herself, one of her 
brothers fetching her home; another little girl, who when I went there the last 
time was out of an engagement, was helping to prepare the dresses for a company 
just going on tour. 

What strikes one most among the girls engaged in theatrical life are their extremely 
gentle manners, their voices, their laugh, and their way of talking being so much more 
refined than girls of that age and class usually are. The discipline and restraint they 
undergo during their training has a very beneficial effect ; and it stands to reason 
that girls who for eight or nine years have had a steady training at Madame Lanner’s 
school cannot fail to be improved by it, both as regards manners and physique. 
Mrs. Fawcett, in one of her papers to the Zcho on the subject, admits that the habits 
of regularity, cleanliness and order which are enforced during a theatrical training 
may improve the children, but she qualifies it by saying that the women whom the 
children meet at the theatres, must demoralise them by their horrible language, and 
conduct. Mrs. Fawcett can never have been behind the scenes or she would know 
that the opportunities they have of coming in contact with such women are very rare. 
She writes like most people who know very little of the management of a theatre, as if 
‘* behind the scenes” was a place where every excess, and orgie, was committed, and 
where every one was allowed to do just as they pleased, without any sort of restraint, 
or control. There is no place, except perhaps in barracks, where such absolute 
Obedience is enforced. The want of space and the limited accommodation makes 
it imperative that every person should have their own place, and position, and that 
when a large body of people, or children, are employed, they should be under the 
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command of a leader who is responsible for their conduct and work. The children, 
when they are not on the stage, are in their rooms, or if waiting at the flies to go on, 
have some one over them to keep order and quiet. No doubt, as Mrs. Fawcett 
points out, constant contact and association with refined and cultivated women, like 
the teachers in elementary schools, is very advantageous to young people; but when 
that association and influence is shared by many hundreds of other children, and only 
lasts at the outside for two or three hours daily, and that only during school hours, 
I fail to see how it is very much better than the control exercised over the little 
dancers by the kind women who are responsible for them during their stay in the 
theatre ; and the personal acquaintance of teachers in the Board schools with their 
pupils is certainly not a bit more intimate than Madame Lanner’s with hers. What- 
ever harm the children may suffer from going on the stage, 1 am sure they do not 
learn it at the theatre, for the reasons I have just given. But the theatre, like all 
other professions, has its black sheep, and if parents are indifferent to their children’s 
moral welfare, and neglect them after their work is over for the day, there is no 
doubt that to a frivolous or vain girl the stage offers great temptations. | What 
profession, however, does not offer temptations to sucha girl? And if we take the 
number of women and children engaged in theatrical life for the last twenty years, I 
am confident that the stage would hold its own fot having educated and employed as 
many honest and pure women as any of the other professions in which they are 
engaged. 

There are two points with regard to the children that strike me as being 
unsatisfactory, but I think they are not irremediable, and one of them is certainly 
capable of being entirely removed. They are the questions of education and food. 
There is no doubt practically that theatrical training does interfere seriously with the 
continuous education of the children engaged in it, and though it may be, the educa- 
tion they receive is as good there as at the elementary schools, people are not satisfied 
that it is so. 1 am heterodox enough to think that education does not consist only of 
a knowledge of the three R’s, but that habits of cleanliness, order, obedience, and 
regularity are quite as necessary and valuable for those who have to fight the hard 
battle of life, and any respectable early training such as we may fairly consider the 
stage affords, does children as much good and is quite as useful as any quantity of 
book learning. But these views are not commonly accepted, and so.much importance * 
is attached to the fact of a boy or girl having got their certificate at the Board School, 
that any one wishing to leave the stage and take up another profession, would find 
themselves doubly handicapped by their stage training and the want of a certificate of 
an elementary school. This difficulty is to some extent obviated at theatres like Drury 
Lane, where a certificated mistress is employed, but in smaller theatres it is not 
possible, from want of space, &c., to meet it. Raising the age at which children may 
go on the stage will remove the difficulty somewhat, as it gives a longer time for early 
education. But I think as long as we accept the present standard of what constitutes 
a good education we cannot deny that this difficulty exists. 

The other point is the question of food. Some people have an idea that the children 
have food and education provided for them at the theatre, but this is not so, and 
I think the only serious physical drawback the children may suffer from, is that 
one has no guarantee that they get enough of the plain wholesome food that children 
engaged in such work undoubtedly require. They are provided by their parents with 
enough money to get something to eat; but we know that children’s ideas about 
food are very elementary, and unhealthy, and they probably eat very unwholesome 
things, besides many of the eating-places they frequent are not adapted for children. 
Three or four children club together to get their dinner at some coffee-house near 
the theatre, but from what I know of these places I do not think them fit for 
such young children: 

The Macready Institute in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, was founded to meet 
this want, and it has done a good work, but owing to the curious mistrust English 
working people have of any institution founded on a religious basis, or attempting to 
introduce religious teaching in its work, it hardly seems to have achieved as much as 
one would expect in the direction in which it was originally intended to move. I believe 
that with very little trouble the managers of theatres might organise some plan by 
which the dinner and tea for those children who live too far from the theatre to go home 
to their meals, could be provided in a room close to the theatre, which might be 
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used as a sitting-room when not required for eating purposes. I know from a 
large experience how very cheaply children’s dinners can be provided, and I feel sure 
that for a good deal less money than the parents give the children daily, much more 
harmless and wholesome food might be provided ; and if such a plan was carried out | 
for one should feel that the greatest drawback had been overcome. The managers 
would soon find more volunteer help than they required, and if Mr. Harris were to 
announce that he proposed to carry out such a scheme, and would provide the room, I 
would undertake to promise that it would never afterwards give him a moment’s trouble 
or anxiety, or cost him a penny. I think if any one considers for a moment that since 
the children always have to go out for their food, often in wet and showery weather, 
and many without umbrellas to shelter them, the risk to their health is very great, and 
as with so small an outlay the danger might be obviated, it would not be difficult to 
carry out my suggestion. 

One of the strongest and most plausible arguments used by the opponents of a 
theatrical training for children, is that their earnings are often taken by an idle or 
drunken parent as a reason for his not exerting himself to support his family. 
Unhappily there are many such cases, not only among theatrical, but among other 
poor children. How well this recalls to my mind the picture of a poor little girl | 
know, the eldest of a large family in the district of St. Luke’s, E.C. Her father, a 
strong, hard-working, capable man, an engineer, took to drink ; he became completely 
brutalized, and sank lower and lower till his wife and wretched family were forced to 
break up their home and follow him to a filthy kitchen in one of the lowest courts of 
that low part of London. I was first of all spoken to by the child one bitterly cold 
rainy night in December, at the corner of Old Street and City Road, begging me, in a 
voice broken with sorrow, and so husky from cold as to be scarcely audible, to buy 
some pencils. She told me her story, how that she had been sent out by her drunken 
father night after night to try and pick up a few pence, while another child of nine 
years old plied the same trade near Finsbury Circus. I went next day to see her and 
found her story terribly true, and it can be repeated ad infinitum of every trade. But a 
man who is lazy and drunken will not work one bit the more because his children are 
starving, and what the little things earn at the theatre helps to put warmth and food 
into their little bodies, and theirs is a much less painful and hard lot, with infinitely 
fewer temptations, than that of a child at the corner of the street. And in many many 
cases the children’s earnings at the theatre help to keep together that most sacred and 
holy place—The Home. To every English man and woman home is a word which 
conveys a sentiment more deeply rooted and cherished in their hearts than any other. 
Every one who knows the English poor knows that there is one shadow hanging over 
their lives which in illness and want casts its dread reflection across their path, and 
that is the shadow of the workhouse. Very many poor are so degraded and lost to all 
self-respect that the ‘‘ House” conveys nothing more to them than a disagreeable shelter 
where unpleasant rules of discipline have to be observed, but where at any rate they 
are fed and clothed. But to the mass of English working men and women the work- 
house means despair. Everything worth having has gone out of their life, the golden 
flower of hope is withered, and all the happiness, all the joy, all the self-respect of life 
have been left outside as the gates of the workhouse open to receive them. To a husband 
and wife it means separattion and isolation; and to the mother it means taking her 
children from her, all save the babe at the breast, and consigning them to the care of 
the pauper schoolmistress, to whom they represent only a number, and where they live 
in daily and hourly contact with what are really a degraded and wretched class—the 
children of the regular casual or workhouse pauper, who takes his children in or out of 
the workhouse school as times are bad or good, and it is winter or summer time. To 
many poor women who love their children deeply and tenderly, and who have taught 
them night by night to kneel by their side and pray that God would help them, and send 
better days, and who have put their children to sleep, it may be perhaps only in their 
dark and dirty bed, but with the mother’s kiss still warm on their cheeks, how bitter 
the parting from them must be! and can we wonder or blame parents like these letting 
their children earn a few shillings a week, when the alternative is an empty house and 
sad, lonely little hearts? How many homes which now exist—examples of love, tender- 
ness, unselfishness and devotion—would be broken up or have never existed but for the 
help the children were able to bring to the hard-working widow, or the wife with the 
delicate husband, unable to work enough to keep his family in food, let alone clothing ? 
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I do not believe that the stage-training of children is injurious or demoralising, and 
I think that where the love and tenderness I speak of exists—as it does, thank God, in 
the majority of English homes—that it would be little short of a crime to pass any 
law which would diminish the power of the children towards helping to preserve that 
love of which the home is the centre. The philanthropic gush of excellent people who 
have no practical knowledge of their subject, appeals powerfully to the public in 
England, who are always ready to upset even the British Constitution itself for some 
sentimental grievance that has been brought to their knowledge; and when their feelings 
are properly played on, there is no folly they are not capable of perpetrating. The ques- 
tion of theatrical children is one of the best instances we have had for some years past 
of this unreasoning, hysterical sentimentality, and had the clause forbidding the employ- 
ment of children on the stage become law a very grave responsibility would have 
rested on those who got up the outcry. As to the compromise that has been arrived 
at, every one welcomes it as a mitigation of the extreme measures proposed ; but 
it is perfectly illogical, because the training of children on the stage is either good 
or bad for them. If the former, why should we interfere ? if the latter, it should be 
stopped at once. It would have been much more logical to have placed the age at 
which girls might appear on the stage at sixteen, as it is placed with regard to other 
matters—for instance, in the ‘‘ Criminal Law Amendment Act,” when it is supposed a 
girl becomes a free agent, than to say that under certain conditions a child may appear 
in public after she is seven years old. The real truth is, the opponents of the stage 
found that they had gone too far and made statements they could not substantiate ; 
while on the other side there was overwhelming evidence to prove that the children 
engaged in theatrical work both liked it and benefited by it. 

There is one more point so intimately connected with the whole question that I 
cannot pass it over, though I will try and be as brief as possible. One of the 
gravest accusations made against a theatrical life for girls is, that it is the beginning 
of a life of immorality, and that very few women engaged in it are chaste. No more 
monstrous, untrue statement has ever been made, and though it has been widely said and 
very generally believed, it is a curious fact that no one has brought forward any definite 
statistics to prove it. A woman need no more be immoral because she is an actress 
than because she is a housemaid. Every profession has its temptations, and no woman 
goes through life without being exposed to them, and if we could prove that the stage 
produced the largest number of the unhappy women who crowd our streets, we might 
then begin to look about for a remedy ; but human nature is the same all the world 
over, and there are as many immoral women in every class and profession as on the 
stage. Take two actresses whose names rise to one’s lips at once, an English and an 
American woman—Lady Martin (Helen Faucit) and Mary Anderson. Are there any 
men or women who would not be proud to call them wife, mother, or sister? And when 
we come to a lower rank of actress, to women less well known and distinguished, are 
there not hundreds of them good, true, honest English girls, who will become true and 
honest wives and mothers in their time? And even in a lower rank than they, to the 
ballet girl, or the little girl who lives at home, and helps her mother to keep a decent 
and happy home together, and who struggles with poverty and scantiness against the 
temptations that beset women in the large cities, are they not women England may be 
proud to call her daughters and we our sisters? There is no nobility, no dignity, like 
the purity of a woman who has gone through all these struggles. 

The rich, gently nurtured woman in her boudoir, who cannot bear her husband’s 
caresses or receive her children’s kisses without a pang because of the gulf that she 
knows has come between them, does she deserve the recognition, or help, or considera- 
tion that we refuse to poor girls who, unattractive, over-worked, and weary, still dance 
night by night to help to keep the wolf from the door, fortified and strengthened in their 
virtue by the feeling, as they have often said to me, that they ‘“‘are not ashamed to 
look any one in the face” ? I have worked for many years among fallen women of all 
classes in London, and in a large Home, of which I am manager, I have received in 
over eleven years 2,300 women who have been started again in life, and of these only 
two were actresses ; and during the last few weeks I received a letter from a lady 
engaged in the East End of London in similar work, and she says: ‘‘I did not mean 
to write to you, but your letter in the Zimes moved me. I have been thinking about 
the subject you write on, and I can say much what you do. In the last eleven years 
very many more than 2,000 fallen women have passed through my own hands, and I 
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can only name two who were connected with the stage.” I think these two facts speak 
for themselves, and that no comment is necessary. But it goes far to prove what | 
maintain—that no woman need be vicious because she is an actress, and to those who 
dread the effect of the stage on little girls it will surely be a consolation. I do not 
deny for a moment that there are immoral women on the stage ; I grieve to say there 
are theatres in all large towns where many of the actresses are women leading bad 
lives ; but if we inquired, we should in many cases find that they had begun their 
career of immorality long before they went on the stage, and had not been led astray, 
as is generally supposed, by the temptations their early training offered them. 

To women of this class the stage offers special advantages, that of advertisement, 
money, dress, and pleasure. They perform in parts of London which are frequented by 
men who are rich, unprincipled, and dissipated, but they only represent the supply for 
which unfortunately the demand exists, and if we were to put down by law all theatrical 
performances in which girls and children appeared, and which are now believed to be 
the training ground for such women, we should not lessen their numbers nor stop the 
evil they represent. But we can help our stage children and improve their lives by 
learning to know more about them, and helping them with our sympathy and by seeing 
what their homes are like, and any one who wishes to befriend them will soon find that 
I have depicted no fancy picture but one that accurately represents their lives. If a 
system of inspection could be established it would do much more good than limiting 
the age at which the children might appear in public, and a good, sensible, middle-aged 
woman as inspector would detect the weak spots in the managers’ armour if there are 
any, and act as a protector to their little employés. We should then have no more 
tales of overwork, or cruelty, or of the under-fed children of drunken and idle parents, 
for under inspection we should have a guarantee that no such things would be possible. 
Every one, the British public, the managers, their opponents, the friends of the 
children,. and their parents, would be thankful if this vexed question were set at rest. 
It is terrible to have a suspicion for a moment that in England any large number of 
little children should be exposed to the hardships and temptations we have heard so 
much of recently ; but on the other hand it would be a worse cure than the evil itself 
that anything short of actual, irrefutable proof, should lead us to pass laws which 
would help to break up many of the happy homes that now exist all over England. 




















CEYLON. 
By SIR J. FREDERICK DICKSON, K.C.M.G. 


EYLON, about five-sixths the size of Ireland, hangs like a pear 
from the extreme south-eastern extremity of India to which it is all 
but joined by a succession of rocks known as Adam’s Bridge, and 
only separated from the mainland by the narrow. Paumben and 
Palk’s Straits. It lies in the direct route from Aden to Calcutta, 
Singapore, China, and Japan, and is a convenient port of call for 
steamers bound for Java, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The greater part of the population is Sinhalese, an Aryan race 
descended from a people who came from the lower valley of the Ganges, Buddhist 
in religion and speaking a language descended from Pali, one of the vernaculars of 
ancient India and raised to the dignity of a classic language by the teachings of thé 
ascetic reformer Gautama Buddha, whose scriptures it enshrines. The rest of the 
inhabitants comprise Tamils, related to the people of Southern India, mostly Hindus ; 
Arab descendants who are Muhammadans, and Europeans. 

Ceylon is aCrown dependency, originally acquired by conquest from the Dutch 
and ceded to Great Britain under the Treaty of Amiens. It is governed despotically 
in the interest of the native inhabitants by a Governor appointed by the Queen 
every six years and subject to the instructions of the Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The Governor is assisted by a confidential Council of five, chosen from the principal 
public servants of the colony, and a Legislative Council composed of himself, nine 
official and six unofficial members. The unofficial members being selected for their 
character, local position, and influence, bring great weight to the Council. The 
representatives of the Sinhalese, the Tamils, the Eurasians or European descendants, 
and the English are chosen by the Governor, while the remaining two are nominated 
by the planting community and the merchants of Colombo. 

The island is divided into provinces, each governed by an experienced civil 
servant, having under him a staff of European and native assistants. These 
officials maintain order throughout the country, and fights between castes, races, 
and different religions are things of the past. The people are generally happy 
and contented, stoutly cherishing the right of petition to the Governor and ultimately 
to Her Majesty. 

Although Queen Victoria ascended the throne on June 20, 1837, it was not 
until November 7 that the. event was officially proclaimed in Ceylon. At that 
date communication with England was carried on by sailing vessels, and these 
sailing vessels left at irregular intervals, so that the copy of the Queen’s proclamation, 
although sent out in a despatch dated June 21, did not actually leave Portsmouth 
until August 4. Fifty years ago Ceylon was between ninety and a hundred days from 
England, now it is only eighteen. The changes have come slowly but surely, and are 
due in no small measure to the enterprise of Lieut. Waghorn, R.N., who when 
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a member of the Bengal pilot service in 1827 advocated communication by steam 
between Great Britain and the East Indies. He was supported by the Bengal Govern- 
ment and the Calcutta merchants ; but in England the authorities of the Post Office, 
as well as nearly all the Directors of the East India Company, were adverse to his 
proposals. However, in 1829, Lord Ellenborough, President of the Board of Control, 
and Mr. Loch, the Chairman of the East India Company, engaged him to go through 
Egypt to India with despatches to Sir John Malcolm, Governor of Bombay, and he 
was directed to join the Enterprise steamer at Suez; but the machinery of this vessel 
breaking down she 
failed to meet him, 
so he sailed down 
the Red Sea in an 
open boat, without 
chart or compass, 
and reached Jeddah, 
a distance of about 
630 miles, in six 
and a half days. 
Thence he went by 
ship to Bombay. 
This experience 
convinced him of 
the advantages of 
the line through 
Egypt by Suez and 
the Red Sea; and 
with the assistance 
of the Bombay 
Steam Committee 
he built halting 
places in the desert 
and placed small 
steamers on the 
Mahmoudieh Canal 
on the Nile and on 
the Red Sea. He 
worked this over- 
land route from 
1831 to 1834, when 
it was carried on by 
the East India Com- 
pany until taken 
over by the Penin- 
sular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation 
Company. Broken 
: . down in health and 
THE DOORWAY, OLD PALACE, KANDY, FORMERLY THE RESIDENCE OF THE 1M purse he died 
KINGS OF KANDY. young, but his ser- 
vices have not been 
forgotten, and the plaster model of Mr. Armstead’s thoughtful and artistic statue 
in the Royal Academy this year served to remind the public of the Pioneer of the 
Overland Route.? 

The overland route of that day was very different from the rapid and luxurious 
system now known by that name. In 1837 the Peninsular Company conveyed the 
Indian mails by steamer once a month from England to Gibraltar, thence the mails 
were carried by a small Government steamer to Malta, and by another Government 
vessel on to Alexandria. Here commenced the ‘‘ overland” portion of the journey : 
first by the Mahmoudieh Canal in a large canal boat towed by a steam-tug at the rate 
of five miles an hour, for a distance of forty-eight miles to Atfeh on the Nile ; thence 


1 This statue is erected at Chatham. 
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to Cairo, a distance of one hundred and twenty miles, by steamer in sixteen hours, and 
from Cairo across the desert on camel’s back, and later in rough two-wheeled carriages, 
a distance of ninety miles in eighteen hours. At Suez, steamers belonging to the East 
India Company conveyed the mails to Bombay, where they arrived about tWo months 
after leaving England ; from Bombay they were forwarded by land to Madras, and 
thence private letters were sent occasionally across the Palk’s Straits to Colombo, 
which they reached in about two and a half months. It was in this way that the news 
of the death of King William IV. and the accession of Queen Victoria reached Colombo 
on September 7 through the columns of a Madras newspaper of August 24th. The 
Governor of Ceylon at once reported this striking illustration of the advantage of the 
new route, but without effect. Whether from the extreme conservatism of the 
Admiralty, charged in those days with the Sea Mail Service, or from the traditional 
jealousy existing between the Crown and the great East India Company, no change 
took place for some years. The East India Company alone used the overland route 
for its despatches to its governors and agents. Her Majesty’s Government continued 
the long sea voyage z#d the Cape of Good Hope, and all the regular mails not specially 
superscribed ‘‘by the Mediterranean route,” were sent in sailing vessels until the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company acquired the monopoly of the Eastern Mail Service 
and established in 1845 the mail service to Ceylon, Madras, Calcutta, and China. 

In 1859 a railway was opened across the isthmus of Suez, and those who have only 
known this route since that date can form no conception of the journey by caravan. It 
was tedious and uncomfortable, but picturesque and amusing. I was fortunate in 
making my first journey to the East just before the railway was completed, and well 
remember the quaintness of the caravan, the confusion of tongues and races, and the 
dreadful jolting of the two-wheeled omnibuses in which we were dragged by four 
mules or horses along a sandy track. Six of us were closely packed in each of these 
two-wheeled omnibuses, and we had much to endure from heat, dust and thirst, and 
were only too thankful for such poor accommodation as the Suez Hotel then afforded. 
The railway—suggested in vain twenty-seven years previously—put an end to these 
miseries ; but it was left to the Suez Canal, which was opened on November 17, 1869, 
to complete the revolution in the Eastern trade, and now mails and passengers are 
conveyed in luxurious floating hotels direct from London or Marseilles to Bombay, 
Shanghai, or Melbourne. Thus little by little the mail service has been improved, 
while the telegraph—extended to Ceylon in 1857—gives us the Queen’s Speech 
and the results of the ‘‘ Derby” and the Oxford and Cambridge race within a 
few hours after the event. 

It is difficult to realize how these many changes affect the condition of a dependency 
like Ceylon. When it took nine months to receive a reply to a letter, and from three 
to four months to make the journey to or fro, the few Englishmen who went out there 
made Ceylon their home, rarely returning to England save after many years, to end 
their days in the old country. Now many visit Ceylon on business or for pleasure, 
staying a few weeks or months ; while even those engaged in planting or employed 
in the civil and military services are able to pay a visit to their friends at 
home once at any rate in every five or six years. The result is that Ceylon is 
brought much nearer England, and the connection between the island and the 
English resident is much looser than it was fifty years ago. The Englishman, no 
longer cut off for years from his friends at home, identifies himself less closely 
with the land of his adoption ; on the other hand, the changes brought about by 
the opening of the Suez Canal have rendered it possible for Englishwomen to live in 
comfort and luxury in the East, and the refined homes of the planters among the 
glorious scenery of the Ceylon hills are among the many signs of progress during 
the last fifty years. 

‘Let us see for a moment what light statistics can throw on the progress of 
this island. In 1838 its population was 1,283,479; in 1887 it was estimated at 
3,000,000, the actual figures by the census of 1881 being 2,763,984. Of these 
the military numbered in 1838 no less than 5,705, while in 1887 they were only 
1,338. In 1838 the number of schools was 964, and of scholars 13,582, as against 3,635 
schools and 116,853 scholars in 1887. The estimated number of acres under cultivation 
was in 1838 1,621,007, and in 1887 1,972,473. The revenue has trebled in fifty years, 
from £339,437 in 1838, to £1,064,133 in 1887, and the expenditure has made a like 
progress. The total tonnage of shipping entered and cleared from all ports in Ceylon 
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Was 191,305 in 1838, as against 4,142,357 in 1887, and of this the shipping to and 
from the United Kingdom “alone was 11,734 tons in 1838, as against 890,303 tons in 
1887. Of the tonnage entered and cleared in 1887 only about one-sixth was foreign. 
The figures are :— 


British, belonging to United Kingdom. 


‘ - 2,986,033 

1 ‘ ., Colonies .. . ‘ 385,054 
Foreign .. . ia es ‘ ; 771,270 
Total . . « = « 442,387 


The value of the imports has increased from 4547,501 in 1838 to 43 983,044 in 1887, 
and that of the exports from £292,315 to 43,168,160. Of these in 1838 imports to 
the value of £101,358, or less than one-fifth of the whole, came from the United 
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Kingdom, while in 1887 upwards of one-fourth, to the value of £1,013,643, were from 
the United Kingdom. The proportion of exports to the U nited Kingdom remained 
about the same, increasing in both cases somewhat more than tenfold—namely, from 
£177,074 to £1,883,519. In 1838 the few roads which had been made by the energy 
of Sir Edward Barnes were constructed solely for military purposes, and Ceylon was 
simply a military dependency of the Empire, with a garrison of cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, 5,705 strong: in 1887 it had become a great agricultural ‘colony, with a 
small garrison, numbering 1, 338, of infantry and artillery, designed mainly for the 
maintenance of internal order. 

The port of Colombo has become the meeting-place for the mail steamers from 
India, China, and Australia, and a port of call for the eastern steam companies of all 
nations. Besides this, thanks to the breakwater, which is a monument of Sir John 
Coode’s skill as an engineer of harbour works, Colombo is one of the great coaling 
stations of the world, and there are now daily in Colombo Harbour as many steamers 
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at one time as there were sailing vessels fifty years ago in all the ports of Ceylon, 
including the important naval station of Trincomalee. 

Ceylon is a purely agricultural colony, and possesses more completely systematized 
botanical and experimental gardens than any other colony. These are thus described 
by Dr. Trimen in the Journal of Botany, 1886 : 

" ‘*The central establishment consists of the well-known Botanic Gardens at 
Peradeniya, a place about four miles to the south of Kandy, the capital of the Central 
Province. 

‘*The elevation of this garden averages about 1,540 feet, so that it lies on the 
higher part of the wet low country of the south-west district. The climate is thus 
moist and very equable, the average annual temperature being about 77° F., and 
the average rainfall about 85 inches, which fails on some 150 days of the year. 

‘Such a climate suits very well all the plants of the wet tropical regions of the 
globe, with the exception of some of the purely equatorial species, for which our nights 
are found to be too cool. To provide however for this interesting class of plants we 
possess a small garden at the village of Heneratgoda, a place nearly at sea-level, 
and about twelve miles inland from Colombo. The mean annual temperature is here 
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several degrees higher than at Peradeniya, the rainfall being much the same. In 
these gardens, of course, no truly temperate plants can be satisfactorily cultivated, 
but for the growth of. these a third garden exists in the mountains, at an elevation 
of 5,800 feet, at the foot of a rocky mass known as Hakgala. This garden is 
surrounded with primeval forest ; in it can be successfully grown most of the plants 
of warm temperate climates, with the exception of those which are intolerant of 
much rain and cloud. These latter, the plants of dry temperate climates, do not 
succeed well anywhere in Ceylon, but for dry tropical species an experimental garden 
has been established at Anuradhapura, the ancient capital, in the dry, northern part 
of the island. Many of the plants of Peninsular India which do badly at Peradeniya 
and Heneratgoda here find a suitable climate. A fifth garden has quite recently been 
founded at Badulla, the capital of the province of Uva, in the east of the island, at 
an elevation of some 2,000 feet. Here the climate is considerably drier than on_the 
western side.” 

These gardens have contributed largely to the agricultural prosperity of the island 
and the scientific study of its botany. Mr. Thwaites’ Enumeratio Plantarum Zeylania 
(1858-64) is the standard book on the Botany of Ceylon, and Dr. Trimen published 
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in 1885 ‘‘A Systematic Catalogue of the Flowering Plants and Ferns Indigenous to 
or Growing Wild in Ceylon,” which forms a complete classified index to Thwaites’ 
Enumeratio, and adds two hundred species to the list of 1864. It is surprising to find 
how many of the plants best known to Europeans and generally regarded as most 
characteristic of Ceylon, have really been introduced from other lands, chiefly from 
the New World, and therefore within the last three centuries. The mango, the jak, 
the areca, the cas- 
tor-oil plant, the 
datura, the temple- 
trees (Plumeria acu- 
tifolia), the lantana 
and others, making 
194 species in all, 
are exotics. Ex- 
cluding these there 
remain 2,729 Pha- 
nerogams or flower- 
ing plants which 
form the true native 
flora of Ceylon. 
Compared with 
other countries this 
flora is very rich. 
Ireland, an island 
one-sixth larger, 
has only 972 spe- 
cies, and New 
Zealand, equal in 
extent to Great 
Britain and Ireland, 
has only 935 species 
’ : in its Phanerogamic 
4 SAR flora. In Ceylon 
SONS ; no less than 800 
Ws pEais species or nearly 29 
per cent. of the 
Phanerogams are 
indigenous, while 
out of 1,400 native 
speciesin the British 
Isles, there is pro- 
bably not one which 
is peculiar to them. 
After deducting the 
indigenous and ex- 
otic species, nearly 
all the rest are 
identical with spe- 
cies found in the 
adjacent Peninsula 
GIRAGAMA DIYAWADANA NILAME, LAY CHIEF AND CUSTODIAN oF THE TEMPLE Of India, from which 
OF THE TOOTH OF BUDDHA, IN FULL DRESS. Ceylon was sepa- 
rated in recent geo- 
logical times. But there remain 108 species, neither indigenous nor peninsular, 
which belong to no less than 86 genera, and the affinity of the great majority of 
these genera is distinctly Malayan and not Indian; that is to say, they are of the type 
of vegetation characteristic of the Malay peninsula down to Singapore, Burmah, Assam 
and Borneo. This non-peninsular element of the Ceylon flora is mainly concentrated 
in the south-west part of the island, between the edge of the high mountain zone and 
the coast bounded by the Indian Ocean. The scarp of the mountains stands up as a 
rampart which these genera appear to have been unable to pass: and it seems more 
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probable that these examples of the Malayan flora reached Ceylon by 
Andamans and Sumatra, rather than through India. 

These gardens have not been exclusively devoted to botanical science; they have 
also contributed largely to the introduction of economic plants. In their earlier days 
valuable experiments were made with different kinds of coffee ; and in 1860 the Hakgala 
gardens were opened as a Cinchona nursery, from which plants were distributed without 
charge to all persons who would give a written undertaking to cultivate freely, with the 
result that in 1887 Ceylon exported nearly 16 million lbs. of the medicinal bark from 
which quinine is prepared. In the same way the gardens have assisted in extending 
or improving the cultivation of cacao, of which Ceylon exports about 16,000 cwts. 
These gardens have also been of material assistance in promoting the cultivation of 
tea, which is now the principal of the Ceylon exports. Valuable experimental nurseries 
were formed of plants from China and Assam, and in 1873 and 1874 the distribution of 
plants from Peradeniya and Hakgala gardens began. The cultivation of coffee 
was then on the decline ; and the exports fell from 885,000 cwts. in 1870 to 168,000 
cwts. in 1887. 

Tea has now generally supplanted coffee. In 1877 there were only 4,700 acres 
planted with tea, and the exports were 3,515 Ibs.; in 1887 the acreage was 183,000, and 
the exports reached 22,000,000 Ibs. 

The statistics given above show in fifty years an increase of 350,000 in the number 
of acres under cultivation. This increase is partly due to the efforts of Sir Henry Ward, 
and his successors in the government of Ceylon, to restore the irrigation system of the 
island which had been planned and executed with consummate skill by the native 
rulers, but grievously neglected by the British Government during the first 
sixty years of our rule. But the advance is mainly due to the development 
of agricultural industry in the hill country of Ceylon by means of British capital 
expended under the direction of English planters, with the help of labourers who came 
freely from their homes in Southern India to work on the tea and coffee plantations in 
Ceylon. The number of these plantations is now about 1,500 as against 50 in 1838. 

To quote the present Governor, Sir A. Gordon, ‘‘ It is a development which has 
changed the physical appearance of the country and profoundly modified its social 
condition, and which is due to the energy and perseverance of men who have shown 
that they can bear adversity with fortitude as they sustained prosperity with credit.” 

Let not the English reader picture to himself plantations such as those of larch and 
fir. A Ceylon plantation is ordinarily about two hundred acres of rolling uplands, 
closely planted with bushes of tea or coffee in regular lines growing to a height of about 
six feet ; in a favourite district, plantations (or estates) closely adjoin each other, and 
the traveller looks across an unbroken sheet of dark monotonous green, only relieved 
by the picturesque bungalows of the planters and by the background of the distant 
precipices and forests. 

The virgin forests which formerly covered the hill country have fallen be- 
neath the axe or have been destroyed by fire to make way for these plantations of 
tea and coffee ; and coffee has now generally given place to tea, leaving the island still 
mainly dependent on a single staple for the means of paying the interest on its debt, 
which amounts to two-and-a-half millions sterling. This debt has been mainly incurred 
for the extension of railways into the remoter planting districts in the south and west ; 
while the rest of the island cries in vain for the railroads necessary for its development 
and for maintaining the food supply in time of war. 

These changes have naturally affected the natives. The destruction of the forests 
is a great loss to them. It deprives them of their hunting grounds and many un- 
bought luxuries such as honey, yams and fruit; and makes it difficult for them 
to procure firewood and fence-sticks for their fields and gardens, while it greatly en- 
hances the price of timber for building purposes: on the other hand, the estates 
which have replaced the forests have directly and indirectly done much for their general 
improvement, and they do not fail to set the good against the bad, though on which 
side they place the balance it is hard to tell. 

The Sinhalese, like all orientals, are an eminently conservative people, and 
profoundly attached to all their ancient customs: nevertheless the British Government 
has been strong enough to make two important changes in their customs—one in 
relation to the tenure of land, the other in relation to marriage—the latter following on 
the former. Under native rule the best of the village lands were held on a tenure of 
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personal service, requiring the hereditary tenant to give so many days’ labour every 
year at the king’s palace in the mountain capital. One farm would give a blacksmith 
for two or three months, another a cook, another a palanquin-bearer, or so many days’ 
ordinary labour, until the whole of the service of the palace and of the public works 
was fully provided for. The tenure of land was hereditary and subject to the law of 
the country by which all the children inherited in equal shares ; but the land-service 
remained indivisible, and had to be provided for by arrangement amongst all the heirs. 
To meet this difficulty the daughters on their marriage forfeited their rights in the land, 
and the sons took one wife in common. This custom of polyandry enabled one of the 
husbands to go 
to the capital to 
render the ser- 
vice for the land, 
while the other 
or others stayed 
at home to carry 
on the farm and 
take care of the 
wife. But soon 
after our rule 
began, personal 
service for lands 
held under the 
Crown was ab- 
olished and a 
payment of one- 
tenth of the pro- 
duce of the lands 
was substituted 
for it. The 
strongest motive 
for maintaining 
the system of 
polyandry was 
thus removed, 
and in 1859 Sir 
H. Ward found 
his Government 
strong enough 
to make it il- 
legal. It has 
now entirely died 
out. When the 
Crown relin- 
quished its claim 
to personal ser- 
vices for land, it 
left the tenure of 
a be ceraed , . eh oo.  @€9e ignds held 
THE AMBASTALE DAGOBA AT MIHINTALE IN WHICH ARE ENSHRINED THE ASHES ions tls Gael 
OF MAHINDA, THE AUGUSTINE OF BUDDHISM, WHO CONVERTED CEYLON IN THE pues 
THIRD CENTURY B.C, and from certain 

of the more 

powerful chiefs untouched, and it was not until 1870 that the Government was able to 
take up this question and complete the work of freeing the tenants from personal service 
by forming a complete register of all their tenures and services and permitting them to 
commute the latter for a money payment. Nothing however could show more con- 
clusively the excellence of the relations between the temple authorities and the large 
landowners on the one hand, and their tenants on the other, than the fact that in few 
instances has advantage been taken of the power to commute. It would be a mistake 
to suppose that the exaction of personal service for lands held under the Crown was 
an unmixed evil. The system of personal service was no doubt open to grave abuse, 
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and one which foreign rulers could hardly hope to work fairly; but on its abolition, 
roads and irrigation works gradually fell into decay, and as in the case of the temple 
and private lands, there were undoubtedly many tenants who would have preferred the 
continuance of their service to the payment of a tax or rent on their lands. As by the 
abolition of the services for public works the old roads or paths became overgrown and 
impassable, and the irrigation works went to ruin, it became necessary to find some 
means of remedying the evil. For the roads every adult male between eighteen 
and fifty-five years of age was obliged, under a law of 1848, to give six days’ labour a 
year or its value. This law works well and has enabled the local authorities to make 
and maintain a perfect system of roads throughout the island.1 To repair the 
decay of the irrigation works in Ceylon was a more difficult matter. Sir H. Ward and 
his successors under- 
took the restoration 
of some of the more 
important works, 
either as public works 
charged on the re- 
venues of the island 
or under a system of 
loan, chargeable on 
the lands irrigated. 
The decay however 
was so great and so 
widespread that these 
resources afforded al- 
together insufficient 
help, and left thou- 
sands of village works 
untouched. It was 
not until 1873 that the 
Government was fairly 
roused by finding that 
the population in the 
outlying agricultural 
districts was dying 
out from want of 
food and from sick- 
ness generated by the 
swamps which had 
replaced the irrigation 
reservoirs. 

Enquiry showed 
that a small and 
scattered population, 
clinging with despair 
to their ancestral 
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A A KENDIYA, OR WATER VESSEL, FOR THE SERVICE OF THE TEMPLE OF 
fields, still clustered THE TOOTH OF BUDDHA; SOLID GOLD, PROBABLY OF THE FIFTEENTH 
round the _ village CENTURY. 
works, and that in 
the time of the native kings a system had existed under which all landowners were 
bound to give their labour in proportion to their holdings for the maintenance and repair 
of the irrigation works on which their fields depended. This system was restored with 
the full consent of the people, and native tribunals were established to enforce the rules 
made for its working. By this means hundreds of” village works have been already 
restored, the people executing the earth-works while the Government gives the masonry 
and undertakes some of the larger works beyond the powers of the villagers. 
The result is that the wilderness which the middle of the island had become is turned 


1 When compulsory labour was abolished in Cyprus on its coming under British rule, it was a great misfortune 
that the Ceylon road-tax of six days’ labour was not introduced : Cyprus would then have made more progress 
than it has done, and England would have something to show as an example to Turkey at the end of ten years 
rule. 
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into a garden; cultivation is extending on all sides, and the loathsome disease which 
resulted from poor food, bad water, and pestilential swamps has nearly disappeared. It 
was here that the ancient cities Anuradhapura and Pollonnaruwa, known as the buried 
cities, were engulfed in the ever-encroaching forest. Fifty years ago it was almost 
death to visit them ; now good roads through cultivated fields, and park-like clearings, 
lead safely to some of the most interesting monuments of the East. 
Monuments erected eighteen hundred to two thousand years ago by the piety 
of the Buddhist rulers of Ceylon, survive to this day, as does the religion which 
they commemorate. Buddhism is generally given in statistics of religion as the faith 
of about forty per cent. of the total population of the world ; spreading from India to 
Japan, and from the Himalayas to Ceylon, it has experienced many developments, but 
in doctrine and in outward form the differences are perhaps not greater than those to 
be found between the eastern and western branches of the Christian Church and between 
the various sects which they embrace. In Ceylon, Buddhism is found in its simplest 
and perhaps its purest form ; it relies entirely on the Buddhist scriptures as settled by 
the Great Council of Patna about 250 B.c., and as explained by the early com- 
mentators, just as the Christian Church relies on the Bible and the writings of the 
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early Fathers. The Council of Patna, held under Asoka, sent forth at its close 
missionaries to all parts, and to Ceylon it sent Mahinda, the son of the king Asoka, 
to establish there the religion of Buddha. This he succeeded in doing ; he converted 
the king of Ceylon, Devdnaffipiyatisso, and Buddhism speedily became the dominant 
religion of the island, as it is to this day. It has endured for upwards of 2,100 years 
in spite of wars, conquests and persecutions, and the destruction of the sacred 
books recovered later from Siam and Burmah. It lives enshrined in the hearts of a 
pious, simple, and kindly people ; it leads them through a life of charity to a peaceful 
death-bed such as most Christians may envy. Having conquered desire, they enjoy 
a repose which cannot be disturbed. The most prominent of Buddha's disciples is 
said to have exclaimed, ‘1 wait till mine hour come, like a servant who awaiteth his 
reward ; | long not for death, I long not for life ; 1 wait till mine hour come, alert and 
with watchful mind.” 

Lest it should be thought that years of study of Buddhism and of the Pali language, 
and the best part of a life spent amongst the Buddhists of Ceylon should have pre- 
judiced me, let me quote the words of Bishop Bigandet, Vicar-Apostolic of Ava and Pegu, 
in his Life and Legends of Gaudama, the Buddha of the Burmese. He says, ‘‘ The Christian 
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system and the Buddhistic one, though differing from each other in their respective 
objects and ends as much as truth from error, have, it must be confessed, many strik- 
ing features of astonishing resemblance. There are many moral precepts equally com- 
manded and enforced in common by both creeds. It will not be considered rash to assert 
that most of the moral truths prescribed by the Gospel are to be met with in the Bud- 
dhistic scriptures. . . . In reading the life of the last Buddha, it is impossible not to 
feel reminded of many circumstances relating to our Saviour’s life, such as it has been 
sketched by the Evangelists.” And again he says, ‘‘ No philosophic religious system 
has ever upheld in an equal degree, the doctrines of a saviour and of the necessity of 
his mission for procuring the salvation, in a Buddhistic sense, of man. The réd/e of 
Buddha from beginning to end is that of a deliverer, who preaches a law designed to 
procure for man the deliverance from all the miseries he is labouring under.” It 
would take long to describe even a tenth part of the resemblances between Buddhism 
and Christianity : here let it suffice to say that the two religions closely resemble each 
other in enjoining a gentle, forgiving, and truthful spirit. The Buddhist scriptures 
say, ‘‘ Let a man overcome anger by not becoming angry ; let a man overcome evil 
with good; let a man overcome the parsimonious with generosity; let a man overcome 
the liar with truth.” 

It is a religion such as this, older than Christianity by many centuries, that certain 
missionary societies seek to subvert by means of agents of imperfect education, 
married, ordained indeed, but in their regard for their own comfort and for domestic 
luxury, anything but what a missionary should be. Is it a matter of wonder that 
they have no success? The Buddhist seeks not to make converts, but he will not 
be converted—certainly not by men who in education and in self-denial compare un- 
favourably with the celibate Buddhist monks and with the celibate priests of the 
Church of Rome. Even the Roman Catholics, with their devoted priests leading the 
life of the people, and living on less than one-tenth of the stipend of a Protestant 
missionary, make no converts, and indeed they seek to make none ; under the strict 
rule and guidance of their head in Ceylon, the learned Archbishop Bonjean, they 
devote themselves to their hereditary flock (descended from the natives converted at 
the point of the sword by the Portuguese), to education, and to the maintenance of 
orphanages and other works of charity. 

If the jealousies of Protestant sects were at an end, and if Bishop Copleston were 
free to maintain a discipline over his own clergy equal to thatwhich prevails amongst 
the Roman Catholics, we might see, if not an increase of converts, an example of 
Christian life in our missionaries which would command the respect of Buddhists. 
This has, indeed, been the case wherever the Bishop’s power is unrestricted. But our 
love—or rather our abuse—of liberty, forbids all hope of such a reform becoming 
general. So far the result of missionary efforts in Ceylon during the last fifty 
years has been to rouse the Buddhists from apathy, and to bring about a vigorous 
Buddhist revival. 

Such are some of the changes which fifty years have brought to this 
bright ‘‘ pearl on the brow of India.”—Ceylon is no longer a mere military 
dependency, costing the mother-colony large sums every year; it is now a 
flourishing agricultural colony, paying its own way, and contributing largely to its 
military defence. 
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ENGLISH GIRLHOOD. 
By MRS. MOLESWORTH. 


TYPICAL English girl!’” What vision do the words evoke ? 
We all know it, I think. 


“There a girl comes, with brown locks curl’d, 
Crying, ‘Oh, what a beautiful world !’ 
Crying, ‘Oh, what a happy place!’ ” 


as some nameless songster has it. Brown locks, blue eyes, 
wild-rose tinted cheeks, a very incarnation above all of eager, 
youthful happiness, veiled perhaps by a faint haze of shyness 
and appeal which but enhances the sunshine behind. A 
charming picture, and, in point of fact, so far as the physical 
loveliness goes, a far from imaginary one ; the jaundiced-eyed 
critic, or cynic rather, has yet to appear who can deny the sweet and honest beauty of 
English girlhood in the mass. But what about the full content, the childlike, if not 
childish, unquestioning satisfaction with her world as she found it, which for long were 
looked upon as the matter-of-course characteristics of girlhood—as what should be such 
at least, in a normal condition of things ? 

Zs it so? And is it to be desired that it should be so? Taking ‘‘ girlhood” as 
represented by even the narrow measure of seventeen to two or three-and-twenty, 
should it be a season of grown-up play, of no true sense of responsibility to the 
present or the future? And in such instances as the carelessness or indulgence of 
parents or guardians makes it such, does it ‘‘answer”? Is the girl in any real way 
the happier for her residence in this fool’s paradise ? Would she, in nineteen cases 
out of twenty, deliberately repeat the programme with daughters of her own? 

For our girls have as a rule good stuff in them: mother-wit, common-sense, and 
conscientiousness, quckening, nowadays, into thoughtful and wide-minded reviewal of 
their position ; into earnest inquiry as to where and how their talents can be put out 
to the best account. That such inquiry is idle cannot be maintained ; it is increasingly 
forced upon them by certain, to some extent, abnormal conditions closely affecting 
themselves. And though these may be, and probably are, but a temporary phase in 
our social history, the present is practically our immediate concern—its difficulties 
must be faced. And even those among us whose sympathy, and such experience as 
years must bring to all but the entirely thoughtless, are the best they have to offer, 
may perhaps be forgiven for coming forward with their mite. 

It is always difficult to form a correct contemporaneous judgment of any society 
or section of society in a state of transition, and English girlhood is at the present 
time markedly in this state, especially as regards its upper strata. To a certain 
extent too this is the case in the lower classes, using the term in its widest sense, 
though with them the literal struggle for existence, the necessity of labour if one 
would live, naturally induce far greater similarity and monotony of real condition 
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from one generation to another, however outward surroundings may vary, than where 
there is freedom to be idle or not as one chooses. Naturally too the necessity, or at 
least the desirability, of recognized occupation influences young men of the upper 
classes far more extensively than their sisters. 

‘*What is your son going to be?” is a matter-of-course question in all grades of 
society as the boy approaches the confines of manhood. For his own moral and 
intellectual, not to speak of spiritual, welfare it is universally accepted that to be 
worthy of the name a man must work—must do something. Not so for the other sex ; 
not so at least till within a very recent date. There has been but one orthodox and 
recognized ‘‘ career” in England for women belonging to the higher ranks of society, 
and she who failed to achieve an entrance into this was accounted a failure indeed. 
Many years ago now, it happened to me to overhear a conversation between four small 
people—three brothers and a sister, all under eight years of age—as to their future. 
Each boy announced his choice—*‘ soldier,” ‘* sailor,” what not. ‘* And you, Ella?” 
to the hitherto silent little maiden. 

‘*T,” came the answer, with completest satisfaction, ‘‘ oh, /, of course, wil de 
a mamma.” 

She spoke what she had already learnt, what in truth every girl among us was 
tacitly if not avowedly trained for from the earliest days of dolls and doll-houses to 
the latest stage of ‘‘ coming-out” and ball-room successes ; nay, even in the school- 
room itself, when it was no uncommon check on the studies of some exceptionally 
intelligent girl that she ‘‘ must not be allowed to carry them too far, for men do not 
care about learned wives.” 

Nor ought we to be unfair to the instinct at the root of this formerly exaggerated 
code. On the contrary, as is the danger in all human reforms and innovations, which, 
it would truly seem, ‘‘ must, to float, be ballasted with a certain weight of error,” ? 
there is at the present time a very distinct tendency to rush into the opposite extreme. 
The best and noblest, because the normal position for a woman—if we except some 
rare and saintly souls of whom in a review of the average Englishwoman we have 
scarcely to take account—is that of true wife and mother. To inculcate otherwise 
would indeed be a setting up of the vessel against the potter. Nor could a theory 
entailing dislocation and severance of the members constituting our human nature, a 
doctrine assailing the Divine thought of the family as the centre of all society, ever 
really take root or permanently flourish. * 

But in almost all modern societies, so far as we have experience of them, there 
must be a proportion, larger or smaller, of women who do not or cannot marry. And 
here in England, in these last days of the nineteenth century, this proportion is 
abnormally large. Into the many causes of this, some patent to the most superficial 
observer, some deep-lying and far back in their origin, some, alas! intermingled with 
the yet graver and darker evils shadowing the march of high material civilization—into 
these we cannot here attempt to enter. The fact itself, so far as it affects the present 
phase of our girlhood’s history, is what concerns us. And the recognition of it has 
already helped to beneficent results—the silver lining of the cloud has shone out in 
more than one corner. 

Here, by way of parenthesis, may a word or two be said as to the wisdom or 
feasibility of ever admitting among us some modification of the French system on 
this much-vexed question of marriage, a system as to which we have done our 
neighbours but scant justice ; nor is the reason for this far toseek. A modern French 
marriage, arranged and negotiated by the parents, is an honest, straightforward, 
matter-of-fact piece of business, of which no one concerned has any reason to feel 
ashamed. For where the movers in it are right-minded and conscientious, their part 
is viewed as preliminary only, and subject to the approval of the two real principals. 
Never in such cases—and they are the majority—is marriage forced upon either, 
against his or her inclination. and instincts. There are exceptions to this of course, 
where selfish, worldly, or worse people have to do with the matter—-where and when, 
in what country and what times will bad workmen do good work ?—-but exceptions 
they ave. And the proof of the pudding is in the eating. That the French system is 
neither vicious nor unnatural is shown by the dons ménages which are the rule, and 
whose existence refutes our mistaken ideas on the subject—ideas taken surely from 
the olden days when our own social institutions would have borne as little as our 

1 W. R. Greig. 
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neighbours’ the clearer light of modern principles. Arranged marriages in England 
are a very different thing ; they exist but in the worst form, and their very promoters 
are often the loudest in their invectives against the French system, crediting it with 
the entirely worldly incentives actuating themselves. Even in the rare cases where 
the French plan is from good and pure motives resorted to, no one will own to it, and 
a blameless action thus comes to have an ugly look about it. 

The days are yet to come when the French system will be to any extent adopted in 
England: it is contrary to our associations, to the ‘‘romance” which has not yet 
quite deserted us, and which our less imaginative neighbours understand so little ; 
contrary even to the spirit of our religion; contrary to the increasing independence 
and self-dependence of Englishwomen. But—as one is driven to own so constantly 
in the discussion of most sublunary affairs—there are exceptions. There are girls 
who, incapable of understanding marriage in the highest sense, of appreciating the 
true and mystic beauty of noble love and noble union ; still more, incapable of feeling 
that not to marry at all is nearer the spirit of the Divine ideal for man and woman 
than to marry without ‘‘ poetry,” are yet, as it has been cynically said, ‘‘ fit for nothing 
else.” For many such, selfishness diminished if not extinguished by new claims, the 
germs of heart and soul developed by the inevitable trials and responsibilities of 
married life, turn out worthy wives and mothers, useful members of society, who 
would otherwise have been but cumberers of the ground. And very aggressive 
cumberers, if the expression may be allowed—discontented, idle, tiresome old maids ! 
For any sake let marriages, when reasonably and practically possible, be ‘‘ arranged” 
for such, if the commonplace and easily-contented man can be found who would be 
satisfied with his share of the bargain. 

It is not to girls of this class however that our best sympathy and consideration 
are due. There are many of the sweetest and finest natures who, as schooldays with 
their regular discipline, their often interesting and absorbing studies, recede further into 
the background, and full womanhood confronts them, ask earnestly and pathetically, 
‘What am I to do with my life and myself?” There are others, less thoughtful, who 
are nevertheless conscious of increasing discontent and dissatisfaction as they realize 
that actual youth is slipping past. Yet they were bright and hopeful and energetic 
creatures at eighteen! Is it then to these few critical years of girlhood itself that we 
must look for the root of the wrong ? 

Education for girls, in the conventional sense of the school-days’ work, is very 
different from what it was, thanks to the devoted efforts of some yet among us— 
women whom all must recognize as benefactors not only to their sex, but to their 
country. It is at once more thorough and more attractive, and individual tastes and 
capacities are now so taken into account that most girls love their studies and are 
eager to pursue them for their own sake. But we have been emerging from a 
melancholy and unsatisfactory state of things. Never was girls’ education at a lower 
ebb than in the first quarter of this century. The mothers and grandmothers of the 
children of those days had been better, because more thoroughly taught what they did 
learn ; the fatal rage for accomplishments at all costs had not then set in, the modern 
and cheaper pianofortes being—fortunately for our great-grandfathers—a comparatively 
recent innovation, and water-colour materials expensive ; sewing-machines had not 
destroyed the need for neat and careful seamstresses even among the upper classes ; 
and fancy-work was still, what it is delightful to see it again, an art—and a beautiful 
one. Books were few, and read many times over; governesses, inefficient or other- 
wise, rare; so that girls not infrequently shared their brothers’ lessons, and classics 
were not altogether excluded from the maiden curriculum. And excellent housewifery 
in all its branches was a sine gud non ; though to see this phase of feminine training in 
its perfection, with its fragrance of distilled waters and sorted herbs, its pasties and 
quaint ‘‘ conserves,” its shelves full of spotless napery with exquisite marking, we 
must perhaps go still further back—to the days when it was a matter of course for the 
ladies of, the manor-house and the parsonage to have a fair knowledge of domestic 
pharmacy, like the ‘‘ daughter dear” in the old ballad who was ‘‘a leech of skill” ; 
before it was the fashion to ‘‘ swoon ” for nothing or faint at the sight of blood ; when 
girls rode pillion many a mile behind the old man-servant if a neighbour were to be 
visited ; when novels were nouvelles, and foreign travel all but unknown! 

Queer, dear old days! Were people happier and more at peace then? Was it 
easier to keep rea/ things—holy things—before one’s mind than now, in the rush of 
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this hot and burdened age? It would seem so almost, but distance in time as in 
space ‘‘lends enchantment.” People had their troubles and perplexities then as now 
doubtless, even in the remotest and most sylvan of English hamlets. And perchance 
the day will come when our descendants in their turn will look back on us with 
mingled envy and contempt and wonder how we lived our nineteenth century lives ! 

We are keeping waiting unduly however our girls of to-day, concerned about the 
present and the future, for whom the marvellous fascination of the past has yet to 
awaken. It is this special period of girlhood, these few intermediate years we wish to 
consider. Why do they so often seem to fail in preparing our girls for maturer life, 
above all, those among them who do not marry ? And that there must be a considerable 
proportion of this class we know. Some, their choice being small and not attractive 
to their own refinement and depth of character—for it is not, as a rule, the noblest of 
our men who can marry young nowadays—deliberately reject what offers ; some, often 
the most generous and unselfish, bestow their affections unwisely ; some, it is whispered 
in even the selectest circles, never have a chance atall. And in almost all these cases, 
the close of girlhood brings disappointment and perplexity, if not feelings more nearly 
allied to despair ! 

The reason seems to me not far to seek. There has been a wrong spirit pervading 
this phase of life altogether. Amusement, instead of the relaxation it should be, the 
healthful variety and change from a background of useful occupation, has been made 
the great object of thought, and word, and deed ; the girl has got out of the habit of 
work, and, alas! by a strange and melancholy paradox, with the enjoyment of unduly 
indulged-in-pleasure does not fade the craving for it ; rather indeed would it seem to 
increase. Though the apples have become but as those of the Dead Sea, yet must 
they at all costs be had, if exnui (in our English sense of the word), with her ugly 
following, is not to become undisputed mistress of the field. And we have the weari- 
some spectacle of a young woman no longer in her first brilliance, pursuing amuse- 
ment and frivolity because she has ‘‘ nothing else to do,” or thinks so, because in truth 
she has learnt to live no other life; or the still more painful sight of ‘‘ flirtation,” 
begun in the first exuberance of youth, innocently enough perhaps, degraded into 
‘*husband-hunting,” in the desperate desire to get out of a vapid and objectless 
existence. There is /ss of all this, thank God, than there was some years ago ; still 
there is too much. And even where amusement is not made so unduly prominent, 
there is much negative misdoing. No distinct duties or responsibilities have been 
given to or even suggested to the girl. 

‘* Send your boy to the university by all means if you can manage it, but whatever 
you do, have some work ready for him when he leaves it. It is that idling-about 
time, what people call giving them some fun and play before they buckle to, that 
unsettles young fellows,” was a piece of sound advice I once heard. Does it not 
suggest an application, in a modified form, to our girls? Even with regard to 
ordinary home-duties, how few mothers definitely and distinctly give their daughters 
a share. ‘* Evelyn will learn for herself when she has a house of her own. It 
is so much easier to do things one’s self than to teach others!” is the usual excuse. 
Yes, truly, so it is, much easier. But what then? What about the husband, ‘the 
not impossible 4e,” who ‘is to depend on ‘‘the learning for herself,” the children, 
the servants, if Evelyn does marry? What about the days that may come, all 
too soon, even if she do not, when the girl may be called upon to replace her mother, 
temporarily or permanently, may be? What about herself? Even if she learn this 
one thing well, has not Evelyn a chance of being a happier woman for it? A 
happier and a stronger woman? For sorrows and troubles come to all, and in one 
direction a girl is peculiarly exposed to suffering; there are few whose hearts 
escape unbruised during those fateful years of girlhood. It may be through no- 
body’s fault, it may be through the thoughtlessness, or even deliberate cold- 
bloodedness of some one the poor child imagines a hero, who finds her in- 
experience too amusing to resist, that her fairy castle crumbles about her ears some 
fine morning and she is left desolate. And very real and desperate is her suffering for 
the time ; but for such suffering, for a// sorrow indeed, is there any human cure like 
work ? Work looked for and expected? that must be done? work, best of all, for 
others ? Truly, when one’s own life looks but a most complete and bitter shipwreck, 
there is nothing so great a boon as to feel that all the same one must be up and 
doing ; that there are still those who would miss it if one were not. 
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Doubtless these few years are a time of waiting, of uncertainty. Every girl knows 
she may marry, and any ‘definite work seems scarcely ‘‘ worth while.” But it is all the 
more ‘‘ worth while,” that it is just during these times of waiting that the habits of 
regularity and method are most easily lost. And even if we take for granted 
that these have been to some extent well acquired during schoolroom life, the 
keeping them up is no easy matter, for it is of the very nature of things that a girl’s 
occupations should be various and varying ; the arrangement of her time too cannot 
but be to some extent subservient to the plans of her elders, to which her own wishes 
must often and rightly yield. But when there is sympathy between parents and 
children, and when even there is zo¢ much of this, a girl’s real desire to use her time 
well, to be of some use, will win its way : when the danger of making amusement 
the great object is clearly recognized, few sensible girls need be long at a loss. 
I have small belief in finding ‘‘nothing to do,” though all general advice must 
be vague. The precise kind of study or self-improvement to which a girl should give 
a definite part of her time must of course be greatly directed by individual tastes and 
capacities, and on very widely differing circumstances depend the nature and amount of 
assistance she should give in her own home and to those immediately about her : 
even amusements themselves should be regulated—and would assuredly be enhanced 
—by unselfishness and consideration for others. But besides all this, there are 
few girls who will not do well from the first of their freer life to undertake some 
distinct work among the poor, even if it be but a Sunday School class once a week.! 
After-life will assuredly give a girl no cause to regret this, and the self-denial, 
punctuality and patience she should practise are excellent training, even if it should 
never fall to her lot to do much in this direction. The sympathy and wider knowledge 
of the ‘‘ other half of the world,” to which such simple effort may be the opening, are 
invaluable to all women, and cannot but prepare a girl for larger fields of action, to 
which she may perhaps be called ; to which indeed, above all if she do not marry, 
she certainly, as she grows older, should devote some increased part of her time. 

And lam much mistaken if new departures for useful work among our poorer 
contemporaries are not opening up in various directions, even for the many, not 
specially gifted as are the select—or elect—few ; the uncanonised saints among us 
whose absolute devotion and unselfishness, strength of nerve and faithfulness of 
spirit, rare and cautiously to be verified qualifications, render them a class apart 
indeed. As to these increasing and widening systems it would be premature to say 
much, but in going on to a passing mention of the less well-to-do classes of English 
girlhood, some suggestions may perhaps come forward of themselves. 

Hitherto we have been considering almost entirely girls of our upper classes, using 
the words in their very widest sense as including all those who are not forced to work, 
though, as rough classifications must always be imperfect, among these are to be 
found many of less original refinement, less good birth, than many girls who are 
enrolled in the great army of bread-winners. The problems to be solved concerning 
working women of every class are of a different kind; they are many, but the wisest 
heads in the country are engaged upon them, and already the prospect is brightening. 
Steadily increasing spheres of labour, and steadily increasing opportunities of qualify- 
ing themselves for such, are to be found. Technical colleges for women, in which 
hitherto this country has been peculiarly deficient, are being demanded in various 
directions, and will doubtless be gradually supplied. On the whole this side of the 
picture is cheering—more cheering to my mind than that of the ‘‘ unemployed ” in the 
ranks of well-to-do girlhood and ‘‘ spinster-hood,” to use a quaint and really charming 
word. Can we do nothing to amalgamate the two a little? Are there not ways 


1 **Even a Sunday School class.” I feel half inclined to withdraw the first word. For to manage such a 


class as it should be and can be done, calls for a fair amount of work, both as to self-preparation and real 
study, to fit one for the actual teaching, and in the week day “‘ looking after” the children ; the calling now 
and then at their homes, the assistance in case of illness, the little treats one may sometimes give, &c., &c. 
And while touching on this I may be perhaps allowed to say to those girls whose time hangs heavy on their hands, 
who can find ‘‘ nothing to do of any real use toany one,” that the need for Sunday School teachers, in London 
especially, is crying. 1 could name twenty parishes whose clergy would endorse this. The same too can be 
said for week-day work, Bands of Hope, &e., as to the good of which even the most prejudiced are unanimous. 
‘It is the children we must get hold of,” say all the wisest thinkers on temperance and kindred subjects. 
Personally I can testify to the extreme difficulty of getting any young girls to do any useful, modest, 
unsensational work within their capacity regularly and perseveringly. Is not the true way of stating their 
complaint rather ‘‘ We can find nothing that we /ike to do” ? 
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in which our richer girls may begin even during girlhood to help their, practically 
speaking, less fortunate sisters? An evening or two a week given up to simple 
entertaining of some of them ; carefully chosen lending libraries ; a day in the country 
now and then—surely the opportunities of this kind are legion! Nay, more ; could 
not some of our rich girls “ach the poorer, at odd hours maybe, and not without some 
trouble very certainly. For to teach, one must learn, and the lessons which would often 
most truly benefit her humbler sisters are not always those acquired at school or in the 
schoolroom at home, though as to this there is no absolute rule. But a course of thorough 
lessons in sick-nursing, in cooking, in good dressmaking, or other departments of 
needlework, in even more ‘‘ technical” studies, such as shorthand and book-keeping, 
need not occupy more than a few hours a week of the leisure of our, at best, but half- 
employed girl, and would qualify her for in the future imparting her knowledge 
to others with but very few hours and still fewer shillings at their command, to whom 
nevertheless such special training might be of enormous importance and value. And 
the special training would assuredly do the young teacher herself no harm, even 
though she might never be required to turn it to personal account. Though who 
knows what the future may bring to any one of us? For very certainly among 
the many pupils who, eager to find some remunerative employment, will flock for 
instruction to these technical colleges, there will be not a few who even in the very 
superficial and conventional sense of not having to work for their living, as well as in 
the truer meaning of the word, are thoroughly entitled to call themselves ‘‘ ladies.” 
And should circumstances of any kind afterwards decide a girl to take up any special 
department of women’s work, nursing for instance,' as a profession, this amount of 
preliminary apprenticeship, small as it may be, will save her in the future loss of time 
and possible uncertainty as to her individual capacity. 

To sum up a little, though of necessity but roughly and in few words, the various 
problems offered at the present time by English girlhood of all classes, may not a 
separation, in the first place, into the uader-worked and the over-worked help to clear our 
views? And hard and painful as life with its sharp necessity for early labour may be 
for the latter, is it not a question if the evil wrought by the conditions, on the surface 
and materially speaking so much more advantageous, of our upper class girls, is not 
in the long run as great? For their sake, as well as from the more universally 
recognized motives of philanthropy and benevolence in the ordinary sense, is it not 
our plain duty to try to equalize things a little? Cannot much more be done towards 
refining and brightening the lives of our working girls, hand-in-hand with increased 
training for useful, unselfish, and responsible occupation for our own daughters ? 

And to look still wider afield, and further ahead, never has there been a time with 
more good work in England calling to be done ; never has there been a period in our 
social history when so large a proportion of our better class women mus? pass through 
life without entering into its closest personal ties and responsibilities : do not these 
two great facts speak for themselves ? 

Are parents, mothers especially, doing their best for their girls? During these few 
critical years of girlhood, when the eager and readily receptive spirit begins to look 
out upon life for itself, to what strange, sad influences is it not often exposed? By 
example, if not by the coarseness of positive precept, how many a young creature is 
indoctrinated with ‘‘ worldliness ” in some of its most insidious forms : selfish struggling 
to be first in the race for social advantage ; contemptible condescension to meannesses 
of motive and deed which few would like to see expressed in plain words; love of 
outside excitement at all costs, leading to neglect of first duties, even sometimes 
under the specious guise of benevolent devotion on so-called ‘‘ religious” grounds—a 
tone of mind and spirit, in short, utterly at variance with the purity and elevation of 
the Christian character professedly our ideal! What results can be expected but such 
as too frequently ensue? Religion as an active principle is tacitly disbelieved in and 


1 With regard to this special occupation, or profession, I may perhaps be allowed to give one word of 
warning against allowing any young woman to enter upon it prematurely. Incalculable mischief may be done 
by its being attempted too young, even if only in the modified form of hospital nursing for a certain period 
without any intention of devoting one’s life to it. The slighter teaching now to be had at technical colleges 
in this department will, it is to be hoped, fill a gap, and do good negatively as well as positively. Most 
hospitals refuse to take probationers under the age of five-and-twenty, but this rate is not, I am sorry to find, 
universal. And even five-and-twenty is fully young for the average girl to test her fitness for work so arduous 
and so peculiarly trying, and assuredly if attempted before that age the risk of lasting injury to health and 
nerves is exceedingly grave. 
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thrown aside, self-seeking in one or other of its innumerable forms, replacing all 
higher motive, till not infrequently the pupil surpasses the teacher, and the parent is 
aghast at the fruits of her own, perhaps half unconscious, planting! Even in the 
more superficial matters of outward manner and bearing, how many a girl, sweet, 
natural, and modest, essentially a ‘‘ gentlewoman,” is transformed by the inculcated 
slavery to society and its laws into an artificial puppet, afraid of moving or speaking 
save after a certain studied fashion, or worse still, into a coarse and noisy hoyden ; 
thereby, more often than is probably at all suspected, disgusting and alienating the 
very beings (the best of them at any rate) whose admiration she has been taught to 
exert her utmost powers to secure. 

The mischief of course is not entirely confined to the period of life we have been 
more particularly considering ; school-days have much to answer for. For though 
the actual instruction is now so much more thorough and truly ‘‘ educational,” the 
grave questions of companionship, both as regards fellow-learners and teachers, should 
never be forgotten. With respect to the latter, the responsibility of parents is much 
more serious in a case of home education, where a girl cannot but be influenced for life 
by the governess with whom so great a part of her time is spent. And that the increase 
of first-rate schools for girls will affect this state of things to any very considerable 
extent as regards the daughters of our quite upper classes, seems to me from practical 
and other reasons improbable. Perhaps the perfection of things would be most nearly 
realized by an approach to the French modern system of cours, which gives a girl the 
advantage of the best teaching—that of teachers specially qualified in their own 
subjects—superintended and supplemented by her own private governess at home, at 
the same time as the stimulus of emulation and intellectual friction, without exposing 
her to the risk of indiscriminate companionship, and hasty or injudicious friendships 
out of lesson hours. These latter dangers are of course more to be dreaded in 
boarding-school life than in even the least exclusive of day-schools. And that the 
growing preponderance of the latter is an advantage to girls in general few will be 
inclined to dispute, if the greater ‘‘naturalness” of daughters and sisters living in 
their own homes, even during the years when the most of their time must be given to 
study, be taken into account, as contrasted with the unavoidable absence of domestic 
training, the enforced estrangement from home duties and gradually developing 
responsibilities necessitated by life in even the most excellent of institutions, primarily 
if not exclusively devoted to intellectual instruction. 
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THE WHITE AND SILENT NUNS. 
By HENRY W. LUCY. 


VERY day, as noon strikes from the clock-tower of the little church 
of Notre Dame de Refuge at Anglet, a sand-bound village near 
Bayonne, there files forth from the porch a notable procession. 
It is readily perceived that it is composed of women ; but whatever 
may be beautiful or graceful in this womankind is carefully 
hidden. 

Each figure is clothed in coarse white-flannel skirt with a cape, 
carrying at the back a large black cross. Head and face are 
completely enveloped in a hood of the same rough material that composes the dress. 

The hood pokes out in front funnel-like, so that, unless one meets the wearer 

directly in front, there is no opportunity of looking on her face, nor may she regard 

the face of her kind. 

Chanting in low, monotonous notes, the melancholy procession, looking neither to 
the right hand nor to the left, with heads bowed and hands crossed, shuffle along in 
their sadots, till they reach the door of the refectory. When the last has passed in, the 
door closes upon them shutting out even the temporary darkened glance of the living 
world they have just enjoyed. 

These are the nuns known as the Bernardines, a religious sisterhood founded 
nearly sixty years ago, by l’Abbé Cestac. The peculiarity of their vow is, that they 
voluntarily resign the privilege of speech. Except when they join in a chant or 
murmur their prayers, they never open their lips to speak, and through the long year 
they hold no converse with human being. At the beginning, the founder of this 
strange order proposed to the nuns that at least once a week they should accept relief 
from their vow and celebrate Sunday by indulging in conversation. But, enamoured of 
their new luxury, they declined the suggested amelioration of their lot, and remained 
silent all through the year. 

The foundations of the buildings connected with the order were literally built upon 
the sand. Between the village of Anglet and the sea there lie plains of sand, with here 
and there a pine-tree braving the blasts from the Bay of Biscay. 

Half a century ago there dwelt here, housed in a straw hut, an old man who earned 
a pitiful living by growing a few vegetables. There was no one to dispute his 
territory, and little by little he scraped together a few perches of garden ground. 
L’Abbé Cestac found him here one day dying in the solitude of his hut. He removed 
him to a place of shelter, and, in order to satisfy the yearnings of the dying man, he 
undertook to look after his carrots and turnips. L’abbé had already started a 
refuge for fallen women, and it occurred to him to engage them upon the old man’s 
pinched garden ground. 

Accordingly, half-a-dozen of the women were despatched to the sand dunes, and 
there in solitude, with the sea on one hand and the distant village on the other, they 
began the work which to-day has reclaimed many acres of valuable land. Where the 
monotonous sand heaps stood there now lies outstretched a smiling garden. 
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But whilst /es Solitatres, as the Bernardines are called, form the most striking 
feature in this little colony, they are not the sole or numerically the largest section. 
There is a sister order known as the Servantes de Marie. These have all passed a life 
of purity before entering upon their novitiate. They share in the labours of the 
repentant women, but these can never become Servant:s de Marie. Between them 
the two classes till the soil and tend the garden. In addition, there is a farmyard and 
a dairy where, as throughout the colony, all the work is done by women, with the 
occasional help of male labourers to grapple with the heaviest work. 

Everything, whether to eat or to wear, is grown or made within the borders of the 
colony. There are joiners, carpenters, shoemakers, bakers, and dressmakers—all 
women. The Servantes de Marie do not confine their labours within the convent. 
They are ever ready to answer calls from the neighbouring country, to nurse 
the sick, instruct the young, care for the aged, watch by the dying, and bury 
the dead. 





PROCESSION OF BERNARDINE NUNS. 


The largest building on the estate is the Pensionnat, a vast boarding-school where 
over a hundred children are educated and maintained. The Servantes de Marie who 
have the institution in charge, provide from their own ranks professors of English, 
German, Spanish, and music. There is a kind of lower school, where the children of 
the poorer classes are educated in a manner suitable to their necessities. 

At the present time there are over a thousand Servantes de Marie, with something 
like a hundred novices, the Bernardines numbering only half a hundred. The colony 
at Anglet is the mother of many similar institutions. The Sister who showed us round 

a lady whose spirit forty-six years of immuring in a convent had not subdued, and 
who was about as lively a little body as I met in the south of France—told me that 
there are over one hundred and fifty houses scattered about France: at Bayonne, 
Bordeaux, La Rochelle, Toulouse, Montpelier, Limoges, Arras, Cambrai, and other 
places. These houses comprise orphanages, hospitals, and schools. Over 8,000 
children owe their instruction to the Servantes de Marie. \n especial manner the 
Sisters’ mission is to women. They seek out and succour young girls who are 
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being led astray, endeavouring to place them in 
the way of gaining an honest living. They shelter 
abandoned children, and take care of the babes 
of poor people whilst they are out earning their 
daily bread. 

As far as I could gather the institution is 
self-sustaining, having no money endowment. 
Everybody works, and the proceeds of the com- 
mon labour furnish them with nourishment. The 
principal source of money income is the sale of 
flowers. Camellias, in particular, thrive marvel- 
lously in these reclaimed sandhills, and bring in 
a substantial revenue. The dairy is another 
profitable workshop, the Sisters being pardon- 
ably proud of their butter. 

Summer and winter, Sisters and Bernardines 
rise at half-past four in the morning and go to 
bed at nine. Within the grounds is preserved one 
of the cells in which the pioneer Bernardines 
braved the heat and the cold of the lonely sand- 
hills. It is neatly built of straw, with pure white 
sand for flooring. A narrow bed, and a tiny table 
carrying an infinitesimal ewer and washhand 
basin, comprise the furniture of the hut. The 
chapel in which the sisters meet for mass was 
constructed in the same neat way, with walls of 
straw, roof of rough red tiles, and the soft sand 
in which the saéo¢ sank as the nuns walked to A BERNARDINE. 
their appointed places. Now, each nun has her 
stone-built cell, which may, or may not, be more comfortable, but certainly is not 
so picturesque as the earlier device. 

Though engaged in common work, the Bernardines live a class apart. They have 
their own chapel, their own range of cells, and their own refectory. Entering the 
portion of the grounds where their domicile is situated the visitor is faced by the 
injunction, Prier de parler a voix basse. This injunction extends to the Servantes de 
Marie who drop their voice to a whisper as they watch the ghostly line file past, 
chanting something that might well be a dirge for the loveliness of life voluntarily 
abandoned for this grim similitude of death. 

‘* They don’t look very happy,” I ventured to cbserve to the buxom bustling sister 
who did the honours of the place. 

‘© Mais, Monsieur!” she cried, with a look of genuine surprise, ‘‘they are of a 
gaiety incroyable.” 

Within the refectory the silence is from time to time broken by the voice of one of 
the Sisters who reads passages from works enjoining humility and self-renunciation. 
Again a bell rings, and the hand uplifted to carry the meagre soup to the lips is 
arrested, the heads are bowed, and thoughts are concentrated on that heavenly home 
whither this thorny pathway (they are taught) infallibly leads. 

After a duly-ordered interval, the scanty meal is continued with more pious 
reflections from the reader, and another sudden interposition from the bell with 
peremptory call to turn aside from the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, the 
lusts of the flesh, and the wiles of the devil, and think only of the world to come. 
Then silence reigns again over this 





party in the parlour 
All silent and all—— 
blessed. 











PAMELA. 


By THE HON. MRS. ANSTRUTHER. 


laburnum-tree, and over her head they put a stone and on it— 
PAMELA—mercy ! 


She was not fit to lay in consecrated ground, they said; they dared 
put no cross above her, express no hopes of happiness hereafter. For 
Pamela was a murderess, even I cannot deny it. Her father and 
mother lived righteous lives in the eyes of the world, and they are 
buried in the family vault, and above them is a list of their virtues and good deeds 
.... Yet to me they seem the wrong-doers, not Pamela—the outcast, the criminal. 

As I sit of an evening beside Pamela’s grave and listen to the river rushing past, a 
feeling comes over me, that, though great was her crime, she is of those three the one 
who least needs mercy—my Pamela. For she is mine now, mine in Death, though 
not in Life; mine for all Eternity, nothing can take her from me, nothing can come 
between us, she is mine.... 

I live alone in the old house now, but the memory of Pamela is with me, and I 
want no one else! Pamela, as I knew her in her sweet girlhood, in all her freshness 
and loveliness and joy of life, and Pamela, too, as she came back to me that autumn 
evening long-ago. 

I was her second cousin, heir to her father’s estates. My home was with them, 
and I watched her up-growing ; watched her nature gradually developing and unfold- 
ing itself like a beautiful poem. She was always a thing apart; very beautiful and 
tender and true, a creature of ideals, of dreams; she reminded one of a bright 
morning in early springtime with all the intense freshness and glory of a new life. To 
know her was to believe in the Divine breath in man. She had her hours of deep 
thoughtfulness, hours when she would come to me, and we would talk together of all 
things in Heaven, and earth, of life and love, of time and death, and of eternity ; and 
on all things, though her knowledge of the world was wi/, she shed light, and made 
one understand the infinite possibilities and powers of life. Like all beautiful things 
she was a revelation. There are some natures so pure and high, we can never rise 
entirely to their level, never fully understand ; but love gives insight where reason fails, 
and, Pamela, I loved you with a love such as passeth understanding. But how could 
I tell you so, Pamela ? How could I come into your life, I, old and weary as I must 
have seemed to you then, I, with a past to look back upon, with hopes destroyed and 





illusions gone ; you so young, fresh, and believing, with all life before you... . and 
WE on kin Oh ! why did I go abroad then, just when you wanted me?.. . . Why did 
those letters you wrote me for advice never reach me till afterwards ? . . . Why indeed? 


I have them now. Here are extracts: 

‘*Mr. Netherby is staying here,” she wrote, ‘‘I didn’t like him at first, but mother 
says he is so nice, it is foolish of me taking this dislike to him. Besides it is so wrong 
to think ill of any one, it is so sure to make them show you the bad side of themselves.” 

Then again: ‘‘Do you believe in first impressions? I think I do, but they fade 
NEE om os ae es Iam beginning to like Mr. Netherby much better; he is very nice 
2. Peeere 


“*Oh, Jack! Mr. Netherby has asked me to marry him, and I have refused him ; 
but father and mother are angry with me and say I have done wrong... . Jack, do 
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write to me and tell me what I ought to do... If I could marry Mr. Netherby just 


for a while I'd do it, but one’s whole life. ..... ag 

‘‘I am going to marry Mr. Netherby ...... Father and mother say he is quite 
delightful. .... They are so happy about it, and so is Frank Netherby . . . .. Do, do 
please write to me..... I do want you so very, very much, Jack..... If you only 


” 


knew how much, you’d come ! 

But those letters never reached me till it was too late, too late! 

I saw her marriage announced in an old English newspaper which I picked up by 
chance at a little foreign hotel. That was the first I heard of it, and I felt as though 
there.were no more light left in the world, for I knew this man Netherby, knew of his 
family, and their terrible inheritance—demons of drink and insanity. How could my 
cousins have allowed her to marry sucha man..... ! 

I returned in all haste to England, hoping against hope to find the news was false. 
But alas it was too true. 

I went to her Father and Mother and asked them point blank if they knew all I 
knew. They avoided the question. ‘‘ Pamela was happy,” they said ; ‘‘ all was well ; ” 
and when I persisted and would not be put off, they resented my interference, and 
bitter words passed between us. So I understood. P 

‘* And Pamela ;” I said, ‘“does she know?” And the father, off his guard, answered 
“Ne.” 

We do not sell our daughters in this nineteenth century. No, we are Christians, we 
are civilised. Yet Pamela’s husband was a rich man, and a prosperous man. It was 
a great marriage in the world’s eyes. 

I met her before long. ‘‘ Are you happy?” I said abruptly. I think she under- 
stood, for she smiled her own sweet smile as she looked up at me. ‘‘ Yes,” she 
answered and I saw by her face that she spoke the truth. With that I had to be 
satisfied and I went abroad again. 

I saw that she had a boy born to her, and for four years I heard no more. In the 
Autumn of that year I came home again and went to stay with my cousins, her parents. 
We dined in solemn state talking little and on indifferent subjects. I could not bring 
myself to mention her name and not a word did they volunteer. 

After dinner I left them and went out into the garden to smoke acigar. It wasa 
close warm steaming autumn evening. All day it had been raining, the ground was 
wet and sodden. It was thundering and there was a breathless, oppressive feeling in 
the air. How well I knew every inch of the ground! I did not need the moonlight to 
guide me to the place beneath the old laburnum-tree beside the river where she and I 
had so often sat and talked. Nothing was changed. There was the old seat on which 
we had carved our names, scarcely more moss-grown now than then. 

All the past came flooding back upon me, all the great, numbing, aching, past, all 
the suffering, all the pain, only tenfold intensified, and involuntarily her name burst 
from my lips, and I flung myself upon the seat and buried my face in my hands. ‘Oh! 
Pamela, Pamela!” 

Was I surprised, or did it seem natural as things do in dreams, that she should 
answer me, and that I should hear her voice behind me say my name! It was Pamela, 
my Pamela come back to me, the same but oh! so different! The glorious, happy look 
was gone and her eyes were the eyes of a hunted creature. Her face was like one in 
infinite agony. 

‘*] knew I should find you here,” she said, and she smiled as she spoke, such a 
tired, weary, smile, which told me more than any words could have done what her life 
must have been. Then she crept close to me on the seat as she used to do when she 
was a tiny child. And for a while we sat in silence. Then she spoke, breathing hard, 
and in a harsh, strained voice : 

‘*T wanted to tell you...... before I die too with him... . for I have killed 
Serer my child..... my boy..... I held my hands tight, tight round his 
little neck... .. at first he struggled... . but I held him. ... 1 knew | was doing 
right .... he had inherited it from his father..... you know what I mean...” 
and she looked up to me with such terror in her face I could only bow my head in 
silence. I knew full well what she meant. 

‘* It was only misery to others . . . . misery such as his father and grandfather had 
caused... . it meant more lives spoilt and wasted...... I knew all....... I 
thought I would spare him. . . . | took him and I came back home . . . and then there 
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... just there... I gave him to death...... my own little boy... all I cared for 
in the whole world... . he had inherited it I knew. . . Jack, come and see him. . 
he has not moved. . . he will be where I laid him... come.. ‘ 


She took my hand and I went with her. 

She had covered him with dead leaves, and even as we went along she picked up 
some to take to him. 

We stood together beside the dead child but neither spoke. Suddenly she turned 
to me as she used to do in the old days: ‘‘ Say I was right Jack!” But for the moment 
I could not speak. Then another idea seemed to flash across her poor bewildered mind, 
and she started away from me. ‘Jack, you don’t think I am a murderess...... 
have I murdered my boy?... my little boy!..... ” And she flung her arms up in the 
air and fell upon the child’s body. 

I lifted her up, and carried her unconscious to the house and gave her to the woman 
who was her mother. 

All night her mind was wandering, the strain of her life had been too great, greater 
than she could bear. But in the early morning she grew calm and asked for me; and 
when I came she whispered with agony in her poor broken voice ‘‘ Jack, say it’s not 
GO 2 640s say I was right....1 was right...” and looking into those eyes true 
and beautiful even in death, I answered : ‘*‘ Pamela, you were right.” 

She gave a sigh of infinite relief and a look almost of happiness came over her 
face. There are some lies which will be justified in heaven. She never spoke again. 
As the sun was sinking that evening she died, and in the middle of the night they 
buried her in the garden beside the rushing river beneath the laburnum tree. After all 
what was she but a murderess ! 

That is the whole story. Of her married life I know nothing; only that she 
learned the truth, but what passed between her and her husband, what led to the last 
act in her life-tragedy, I will not know. 

To me she will always be the Pamela of her girlhood, the Pamela 1 loved. Nothing 
can change her. She was lovely and pure and true, she will always be so to me, and 
1, knowing her best, must understand her best, my love, my Pamela! And yet she 
was not worthy of a Christian burial! That was reserved for her father and mother, 
they who, knowing all, forced her, not by cruelty, but by a steady though invisible 
pressure of words and deeds into the marriage she made—they rest in the sacred 
precincts of the church, under a marble tombstone ‘‘In sure and certain hope of a 
glorious resurrection ”—a fit ending to their blameless lives. 

But Pamela lies in the shadow of the laburnum-tree by the ever-flowing river, and 
all she pleads for is 

‘*MERCY!” 


FALLEN MAN. 


Two men were fighting, and a brutish crowd, 
With eyes besotted, dull, and yellow-bleared, 
Looked on, and, in their maudlin stupor, jeered 

And greeted blows with ribald laughter loud. 

I saw the conquered, bleeding, bruised, and cowed, 
Shrink from the coarse reviling that he feared ; 
The victor grinned as drunken comrades cheered, 

And strode away all jubilant and proud. 


] saw a woman, pale, with streaming eyes, 
Speak to the beaten man in loving tones ; 
I saw him turn and strike her to the stones, 
And reel off, cursing, as I helped her rise. 
O God! Thou tellest, when the world began, 
Thou mad’st Thine image when Thou mad’st a man! 
B. MippLetTon BATCHELOR. 
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THE EMBOSSING OF METALS. 
By W. A. S. BENSON. 


With Illustrations by A. MORROW. 


and manipulation 
were alike simple. 
A piece of thin 
sheet brass being 
secured by small 
nails or screws toa 
bit of common pine 
wood, a hammer 
and a few nails 
served for tools 
with which to punch 
dots and lines into it, thus leaving a pattern 
in low relief on a hatched or dotted ground. 
Rude as these appliances may seem, they 
do not differ essentially from those which in 
the hands of eastern craftsmen have from 
time immemorial sufficed for the production 
of elaborately beautiful effects ; and indeed 
in the present instance the chief difficulty 
encountered seems to be, not in the actual 
pattern work, but in the endeavour to make 
any serviceable application of it, since it 
required considerably less skill to produce 
some sort of pattern on the metal than to 
work it up into the simplest useful article. 
Undoubtedly the simplest application of the 
art is in the use of thin plates of beaten 
metal to overlay wooden structures, a 
method of ornament which is well illus- 
trated by the descriptions of the Hebrew 
tabernacle and of Solomon’s temple, and its 
prevalence is attested not only by constant 
references in the writings of antiquity but 
also by plentiful specimens of the work of 
widely differing times and countries pre- 
served in our museums. But modern archi- 
tecture gives scant encouragement to this y 
application of the art, except perhaps in the CROSS. FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 
meagre form of finger-plates on doors. 





DETAIL FROM CROSS, 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


SOME time since an article appeared in the Queen newspaper 
entitled ‘‘ How I taught my boys brass work.” The materials 
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The distinctive mark of the process of embossing is this; that while in various 
kinds of engraving and in the chasing or carving of metal castings the tools are cutting 
tools, chisels, files, and the like, which actually remove portions of the surface operated 
on, in embossing, metal is treated as a plastic substance to be modelled and moulded 
into the desired forms in a manner analogous to the modelling of wax or clay, and 
strongly contrasted to the carving of wood or stone. 

In fact the useful metals are very far from being the rigid, unyielding substances 
they appear at first touch, and given sufficient pressure or tension may be stretched and 
moulded almost indefinitely, so that a flat plate of metal can by skilful hands be beaten 
up, ‘‘ raised” the coppersmiths call it, not merely into simple forms, as hemispheres, 
but even into such strange shapes as jelly moulds are wont to take. In this consists 
the craft and mystery of the coppersmith, whereby the bright pans and kettles that 
adorn our kitchens come into being; and the same plasticity makes possible the 
ornamental art of embossing, which is the fit complement of the coppersmith’s craft, 
but nowadays, alas! is very far removed from his trade. 

y : I say coppersmith, taking copper 
as a type of a group of metals— 
silver is among them—which are 
mostly worked in a similar way ; 
partly hammered out cold, partly, 
when thicker pieces are wanted, 
cast, and the various parts united 
by means of some soldering pro- 
cess. Iron, too, can be worked 
in this way, but being much 
harder is more readily forged 
hot, and joints made by welding 
without the interposition of more 
fusible alloy ; here however, we 
need only regard the quality it 
shares with the rest, that of 
plasticity under a sufficient pres- 
sure, whether the pressure be 
instantaneous as the effect of a 
blow, or sustained action as in 
the hydraulic press. In either 
case continued working destroys 
this plasticity, rendering the metal 
brittle and liable to crack, so that 
no more work can be done upon 
it till it has been annealed, that 
is, carefully heated red hot and 
— — as carefully cooled again, a pro- 

TANKARD. SILVER, PARTLY GILT. ITALIAN, TENTH cess which completely restores 

ConTURY, BO. My ‘7. its malleability. ; 

If you consult the treatises of 
old writers on these arts you will find that before you could think of the ornamental 
part of your work you had to begin by casting your metal into a somewhat flat 
billet or bar, and then hammer it out into a plate with sledge-hammers on an anvil. 
No little skill was needed to get a plate of equal thickness all over, and there was 
always the risk that a few blows too many given between the successive annealings 
would crack it and render all the labour spent upon it vain. Nowadays, though the 
same principles govern the treatment of the metal, machinery relieves us of the 
heaviest toil, and the rolling-mills supply sheets of any desired thickness far more even 
and certain in quality than was formerly possible. And not only plates but tubes, and 
strips and wires of various shapes and sizes are thus supplied, so that what we purchase 
as raw material has already had put into it work which represented perhaps the 
greater part of the labour to our less fortunately circumstanced predecessors in the 
art. If then we decide for any purpose to decorate a flat plate, our material will need 
no further preparation than perhaps a little scouring and preliminary polishing with 
emery or rotten stone and oil. But if you require a cup or even a simple tray, there 
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is need of more skill, and 
appliances of a less strictly 
domestic order. There are 
numerous forms which can 
be produced in metal by 
much the same methods as 
would be applicable to card- 
board ; a little more force 
may be required to shear 
the material, and the seams 
are joined with solder or 
rivets instead of paste or 
glue; for the rest there is 
little difference in principle 
between a biscuit-tin and a 
band-box. 

But besides being bend- 
able, like paper, into what 
geometricians call forms of 
single curvature, such as a 
cylinder or cone, forms 
which can be given to a flat 
sheet without stretching the 
material, the malleable 
metals can be wrought into 
shapes curved every way. 
Thus if you beat the centre 
of a thin disc of silver or 
copper with a _ rounded 
wooden mallet, by a proper 
distribution of the blows 
the flat disc can readily be 
formed into a_ shallow 
saucer ; with skilful handl- 
ing the saucer may be 
deepened to a cup, and 
indeed to the concavity 
which may be given to it 
no limit can be assigned 
save in the skill of the 
operative. Again, the article 
may be partly shaped by 
bending and soldering and 
completed by this second 
process of raising. This is 
the case with the familiar 
oval copper kettle, and seaker AND COVER. SILVER GILT. GERMAN, 1708. NO. 394 54. 
when it is newly cleaned it 
is easy to trace down one side or end the yellow colour of the brass which takes the 
place of the familiar soft solder in the more durable process known as brazing. Besides 
these main processes of the coppersmith there is a very pretty method known as 
spinning, which closely resembles in principle the operation of throwing earthenware 
on the potter’s wheel. A solid model of the required form is first turned in the lathe, 
against the centre of which is held the centre of a metal disc. The lathe is thrown into 
rapid rotation while a strong steel burnisher is pressed against the disc beginning 
towards the middle and working outwards as the metal yields. It is very wonderful to 
see the rapidity with which the at first flat plate flows as it were under the pressure of 
the burnisher on to the curved form of the quickly revolving pattern. 

Now to return to our hammer and nails: the hammer used for the purpose has a 
broad circular face and a short rounded pane; for better work our nails should be 
superseded by steel punches, some with rounded points, some for making lines or 
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grooves, like small blunt chisels, some with polished surfaces of various forms, 
and others called matting tools, roughened, hatched, or dotted so as to impress the 
counterpart of their face on the metal, and thus vary the texture of the work. One 
more thing is necessary, means of holding the work secure and supporting it under the 
blows of the punch, for our piece of pine was but a makeshift which might serve at 
best in decorating a flat plate ; and this means we find in Burgundy pitch tempered by 
mixing with plaster or brick dust and a little tallow ; and a nice mess it is even if it does 
not boil over and catch fire! A flat plate would be pressed into a slab of this spread on 
a board, taking care to squeeze some of the warm pitch over the edges of the metal to 
hold them down securely, or a cup would be filled with it so as to offer a solid though 
slightly yielding resistance to the tools when the pitch gets cold. 
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Then if you take a bluntly pointed tool and tap it smartly with the hammer it will 
make a dimple in the metal, and properly distributed such dimples may become very 
decorative, but our resources will be greatly increased by the use ofa chisel-like punch, 
which a little practice will enable us to guide pretty freely in any direction, striking it 
the while with the hammer, lightly at first lest it slip, and then more strongly till the 
groove produced is of the required depth. In this way the cup in the wood-engraving 
(No. 284, 1878, in the South Kersington Museum) is covered with a ground pattern of 
sunk lines and little dots each ringed round by the stroke of a circular punch. Next if 
we detach the metal from the pitch we shall find that the pattern sunk from the face is 
in relief on the back, and if the metal be thin may be nearly as sharp on one side as on 
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the other; but usually when the 
pattern has to be shown in relief it 
must be finished by toolwork on the 
face side ; thus on this very cup the 
raised bosses have first been beaten 
up from the inside and then tooled 
outside with floral designs; and 
thus by bedding first one side and 
then the other in pitch it is pos- 
sible, so long as care is taken not 
to work it more than it will bear 
without annealing, to model the 
metal almost as freely as wax. 

It is impossible in a short paper 
to do more than glance at the his- 
tory of so long-lived an art; we 
cannot stay to tell of the golden 
plates that covered the throne of 
King Cophetua in Mr. Burne- 
Jones’s beautiful picture; of the 
strange discovery of the treasure 
of Atreus; nor pause to conjec- 
ture the fashion of the golden sun 
and silver moon that shone in that 
temple of old Peru. For the pre- 
sent we must leave the whole field 
of Eastern art unnoticed, and still 
more reluctantly turn away from 
the relics of Byzantium and Greece 
which have been discovered in 
southern Russia, only mentioning 
that electrotypes of them may be 
found by the diligent seeker in 
dark corners of the South Ken- 
sington Museum and will well 
reward careful study. <A _ few 
specimens of European work of 
comparatively modern times must 
for us stand as types of the art, 
and while we remember that other 
times and races have by no means 
fallen short, let us see whether we 
may not learn something from CROSS, BACK VIEW. SPANISH, ABOUT 1400. 
works of our own forefathers and 
their neighbours preserved in the rich treasure-house at South Kensington. 

To begin with the decoration of wooden structures by beaten metal, I suppose the 
best examples of this use are to be found among the processional crosses now in the 
south court of the Museum, two of which are illustrated here, and I would suggest that 
any one desirous of attempting the practice of this art could scarcely do better than 
begin by trying to copy the strips of running pattern on their sides. Both crosses are 
fifteenth century work, the larger and more elaborate, of which the cut gives the 
reverse side, is rather the earlier in date ; it rises from a gilt copper knop with enriched 
facets, and is decorated all over with metal plates ; the four small ovals are enamelled 
with figure subjects, the rest embossed, some in very high relief, the symbols of the 
evangelists being especially fine in design and handling. 

The smaller, though less elaborate, is quite as graceful and fine in workmanship, 
but all in flatter relief. In both of these examples the decoration is purely metallic in 
design and execution ; but much medizval metal work shows, just as clearly as Gothic 
carpentry, the too strong influence of the then dominant arts of masonry and stone- 
carving, and needless to say modern revivalists have caricatured this tendency. 

We may trace this influence in the design of the central part of a fine Spanish plate 
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(S.K.M. No. 147, 82, date 1480), while the surrounding gadroons are characteristic 
metal work in design as well as handling ; indeed it is curious to trace at many various 
times in this as in other crafts the concurrent production of direct and derivative work, 
of designs appropriate to material and the contrary. Thus a little later we find the 
Italian Renaissance, a style of scholars and painters which paid small regard to logic of 
structure or qualities of material, giving utterance to a quantity of metal work, in which 
repoussé is scarcely to be distinguished from carved work except by looking at the back, 
and even then we may be thwarted by the frequent use of a lining, while at the same 
time we find a school of artists in vepoussé work which has never been surpassed for 
certain qualities of free 
handling and richness of 
flowing design, flourishing 
between the years 1625 and 
1725. <A splendid specimen 
of this is the Tazza from 
Portugal (S.K.M. 7, 66) with 
its shallow spiral gadroons 
alternately plain and flower- 
ed; my choice wanders be- 
tween this and two English 
cups (51, 61) (152, 70), all 
these are so unaffected in 
their workmanship, but it is 
difficult to get them well 
imitated now. 

Different in style, with a 
leaning towards the Renais- 
sance, yet none the less 
masterly, is the German 
beaker (S.K.M. 394, 54) 
with its delicate low relief, 
not breaking, only softening 
its outline. What a fall from 
these masterpieces to the 
ordinary silver ware of to- 
day! 

But the descent was not 
precipitous ; the elegant de- 
signs of the Adam period, 
which followed next, are not 
least admirable in silver ; the 
workmanship is skilful, the 
forms refined, and their su- 
periority to what followed is 
apt to blind us to the loss 
that was in progress. For the 
draughtsman was triumph- 
ing over the craftsman, 

ENGLISH GOBLET. SILVER REPOUSSE. EIGHTEENTH CENTURY, Neatness became the supreme 

NO. 152 °70. excellence, fancy and free 

handling were no longer 

admissible, and so in the triumph of pedantry, vernacular art perished, trodden under 

foot, and it is but a logical consequence if, to-day, in an age of unintelligent copying 

and coarse mechanical reproductions, we find ourselves vainly invoking the aid of 

literature and science for the recovery of those arts which but yesterday literature and 

science helped to kill, timidly inquiring the while whether it be not time that men should 
once more recognise the glory of a skilful human hand. 

Alas, how much easier is it for a lover of a ‘‘ minor art,” when he gets pen in hand, 
to lament the evil times on which the craft of his choice has fallen than to make plain 
to his readers the crooked path which tends towards better things! His mind turns 
to times when the treasures of our museums were familiar furniture of church or hall 
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or home, and individual efforts to beat back the deluge of ugliness which is upon us 
appear desperately insignificant. And perhaps the case is worst when he has to treat 
of a process which is essentially one of ornament, for he cannot take refuge in the 
base counsel to do without ornament and to seek artistic salvation rather in Puritan 
austerity and renunciation. And yet some approach to this is necessarily the first thing 
to be said on the matter. For if you would have true ornament you must resolutely 
refuse all false ornament, and just now in this particular branch of work false ornament 
is plentiful enough while the real thing is for everyday purposes practically non- 
existent. Thus much of negative counsel ; on the positive side, a necessary preliminary 
to any amendment is ample knowledge of the better way, based upon careful observation 
of the survivals of an elder day, supplemented by familiarity with the actual process 
involved, which is best attained by trying a ‘‘’prentice hand” upon some simple piece 
of work. And really to any one with some little skill in drawing, the technique of this 
art presents no insurmountable difficulties at the outset; indeed some of the most 
satisfactory pieces of recent work that I know, happy in design and execution alike, 
are the production of a lady. Suppose then that you are provided with a suitable 
hammer and a few punches, which are obtainable at any good tool shop, and that 
you have further overcome the 
difficulty of preparing your pitch- 
block ; that you have learnt in 
the course of a few attempts to 
tap the head of the punch with- 
out giving your fingers a rap 
with the hammer, and can make 
the tool follow a line drawn on 
the surface of the metal with 
tolerable freedom and have copied 

as trials one or two such bits as 
the headpiece of this article— | 
when you have accomplished all 
this you will have reached the 
real difficulty, which lies in find- 
ing a proper application for your 
new accomplishment. For if we 
attempt to provide ourselves with 
richly adorned kettles or teapots 
and other such vessels we shall 
find that the mere making of 
them costs vastly more than our 
decoration is worth, even if we 
can find some manufacturer 
whom we can persuade to under- SALVER. SILVERGILT. 1480. NO. 147 '82. 

take the job at all. Nevertheless 

there are various more or less serviceable articles which can be completed by the 
amateur’s ingenuity, supplemented by no very disproportionate amount of professional 
skill. 

Trays large and small with an occasional saucer are the stock-in-trade of those 
recreative, industrial, or artistic classes which are now spreading over the country, at 
least of such of them as attempt metal work, and are of course perfectly appropriate 
objects, but a little more variety should be attainable. Sconces are obvious applications 
of the art, and are not unfrequently produced, and though the actual candle branches 
are usually trade productions, even these can be accomplished by an ordinarily ingenious 
person without the appliances of a regular workshop. Again wooden boxes may be 
beautified by hinges and straps and corner mounts of beaten brass, and I do not see 
why a serviceable fender should not be made of wood overlaid on both sides with thin 
sheets of embossed brass or copper. To cloak the rudeness of the common garden 
flower pot, is a requirement that might well be met by riveting slips or leaves of metal 
either to each other or to a zinc foundation made for the purpose. Riveting is quite 
easy when, as in this case, there is no need to make a water-tight vessel. You have 
only to punch or drill a hole through the two pieces which shall fit a small brass nail 
—those shoemakers use do very well—slip it through the holes, rest the head on a bit 
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of iron, say the head of the poker, nip off the point end short where it projects through 
the plates, and finally hammer the stump down flat. 

Unfortunately those who cater for the wants of amateurs are not as a class dis- 
tinguished for tasteful inventiveness, and I know not whither those should turn for 
help who require more than vague suggestion to supplement a rudimentary acquaint- 
ance with the mechanical process. Handicraft, as such, has no worthy exponent in 
the press ; nor can present professional practice be recommended as a safe guide to the 
amateur, for this particular craft assuredly 
does not flourish under the conditions 
which modern trade affords it. What pro- 
portion of the time of its craftsmen the 
nation can afford to spend in adorning 
vessels of silver or brass is a problem in 
economics not determinable here ; but it 
is clearly discernible that all time spent on 
work which pretends but fails to decorate 
is simply wasted. At present the retailer, 
who unhappily is an authority, believes, 
rightly or wrongly, that quantity pays him 
better than quality in decoration. You 
need only compare a genuine Georgian 
silver bowl or tankard with the reproduc- 
tions now in fashion, to learn the distinc- 
tion between speedy execution and hasty, 
hurried execution. Lack of technical 
education, that panacea for the ills of the 
day, has nothing to do with this inferiority. 
The workmen are as skilful as need be, 
though native taste and originality may be 
as rare among them as they always and 
everywhere have been, but whatever his 
skill he gets scant encouragement to do 
his best or chance to show it. It is the 
custom year by year to gather together 
the work of our painters in great exhibi- 
tions: to do so with the whole produce 
of the minor arts would be manifestly 
impossible ; the shop windows must be 
SILVER CUP, ENGLISH. 1664. NO. 5169. the general exhibition for such things ; but 

to present the public with a sample of the 
best of the year’s work in these humbler walks of art should not be impracticable. The 
Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society made the attempt last year with enough of success 
to enable them to renew it in the exhibition which will be open during October and 
November at the New Gallery in Regent Street, and if it enables lovers of ornament to 
compare the selection made by designers and craftsmen with that which considerations 
of fashion or discount determine for managers of stores, it will be no small gain for 
countless workers besides those few who practise the ancient art of embossing. 
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A HOMELESS LOVE. 


By VIOLET FANE. 


Poor Love is driven out, 
Even with scourge and knout,— 

What evil has he wrought to deserve so rude a waking?.. 
He is exiled .from the bow’rs 
Where he pass’d such blissful hours, 

And underneath his batter’d wings his little heart is breaking! 
In what cold lonely bed 
Is he to rest his head? . 

What orphanage or almshouse will take him in its keeping?.. . 
Ah, Love has had his day, 
So he must go his way ;— 

He weeps, but none are sorry for his weeping ! 


Played he not well his part ? 
Was not his tender heart 
Ever faithful and brave, alike in days of joy or sorrow ? 
In what was he remiss ? 
Gave he not kiss for kiss? 
What fault of his has brought about this miserable morrow ? 


So he had bed and board 
Nor guerdon nor reward 
Claim’d he—as of a right, who was not arrogant or grasping, 
Accounting himself rich 
If, in some hidden niche, 
His heart might only beat against the treasure he was clasping. 


In such a narrow space 
Could he take up his place, 
A spider’s fairy web, or else a curl’d up leaf in summer,— 
There would he lodge, and lie 
Beneath a cloudless sky, 
Unexpectant of rebuff from either comrade or new comer. 





For, if a step drew near 
He would prick his watchful ear, 
And then nestle snug and close and give forth no sign or greeting, 
Holding his eager breath 
He would feign to lie in death, 
Tho’ underneath his folded wings his little heart was beating! 


But dismal days have come 
And he has now no home, 
His very cobweb lodging is or ruin’d or bespoken, 
The leaf wherein he curl’d 
Is spread open to the world, 
And underneath his bleeding wings his little heart is broken! 
In what cold lonely bed 
Is he to rest his head? 
What orphanage or almshouse will take him in its keeping?.. . 
Ah, Love has had his day, 
So he must go his way, 
He weeps, but none are sorry for his weeping! 
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WAGNER IN BAYREUTH. 


By GEORGE BERNARD SHAW. 





— "yg HERE are many reasons for going to Bayreuth to see the 
Wagner Festival Plays. Curiosity, for instance, or love of 
music, or hero-worship of Wagner, or adept Wagnerism—a 
much more complicated business—or a desire to see and be 
seen in a vortex of culture. But a few of us go to Bayreuth 
because it is a capital stick to beat a dog with. He who has 
once been there can crush all admirers of Die Meistersinger 
at Covent Garden with—‘‘ Ah, you should see it at Bayreuth,” 
or, if the occasion be the /arsifal prelude at a Richter 
concert, ‘‘ Have you heard Levi conduct it at Bayreuth?” 
And when the answer comes sorrowfully in the negative, the 
delinquent is made to feel that in that case he does not know 
what /arsifal is, and that the Bayreuth tourist does. These little triumphs are 
indulged in without the slightest remorse on the score of Richter’s great superiority 
to Herr Levi as a Wagnerian conductor, and of the fact that a performance of the 
Farsifal prelude by a London orchestra under his direction is often much better worth 
a trip from Bayreuth to London than a performance by a German orchestra under Levi 
is ever worth a trip from London to Bayreuth. It is not in human nature to be honest 
in these matters—at least not yet. 

Those who have never been in Germany, and cannot afford to go thither, will not 
be sorry when the inevitable revolt of English Wagnerism against Bayreuth breaks out ; 
and the sooner they are gratified, the better. Ever since the death of Beethoven, the 
champions of Music have been desperately fighting to obtain a full hearing for her in 
spite of professorship, pedantry, superstition, literary mens’ acquiescent reports of 
concerts, and butcherly stage management—all trading on public ignorance and 
diffidence. Wagner, the greatest of these champions, did not fight for his own hand 
alone, but for Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber as well. All authority was opposed to 
him until he made his own paramount. Mendelssohn was against him at a time when 
to assert that Mendelssohn’s opinion was of less weight than his seemed as monstrous 
as it would seem to-day to deny it. People do not discriminate in music as much as they 
do in other arts. They can see that Lord Tennyson is hardly the man to say the 
deepest word about Goethe, or Sir Frederick Leighton about Michael Angelo ; but 
Mendelssohn’s opinion about Beethoven was accepted as final, since the composer of 
Elijah must evidently know all about music. In England, since not only Mendelssohn, 
but Costa, the Philharmonic Society, the Zimes, and the Atheneum were satisfied when 
they had dried Mozart into a trivial musical box, when the overture to Le Vosze di Figaro 
was finished within three and a half minutes, when the beautiful trio of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony was made a mere practical joke on the violoncellists, when the famous 
theme in the Freischiitz was played exactly in the style of the popular second subject in 
the Masaniello overture, the public could only conclude that these must be the classical 
ways of conducting, and that dulness was a necessary part of the classicism. Wagner 
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did not succeed in putting dulness out of countenance until he became a classic himself. 
‘And now that he is a classic, who is to do for him what he did for his predecessors ? 
For he is not going to escape their fate. The ‘‘ poor and pretentious pietism ” which 
he complained of as ‘‘ shutting out every breath of fresh air from the musical atmo- 
sphere,” is closing round his own music. At Bayreuth, where the Master’s widow, it is 
said, sits in the wing as the jealous guardian of the traditions of his own personal 
direction, there is already a perceptible numbness—the symptom of paralysis. 

The London branch of the Wagner Society, unobservant of this danger signal, 
seems to have come to the conclusion that the best thing it can do for its cause is to 
support Bayreuth. It has not yet dawned on it that the traditional way of playing 
Tristan und Isolde will, in the common course of mortality, inevitably come to what the 
traditional way of playing Mozart’s G minor symphony had come to when Wagner heard 
Lachner conduct it; or, to take instances which appeal to our own experience, what 
Don Giovanni came to be under Costa in his later days, or what the C minor symphony 
is to-day at a Philharmonic concert. The law of traditional performances is, ‘‘ Do what 




















THE WAGNER FESTIVAL PLAY-HOUSE AT BAYREUTH. 
was done last time”: the law of all living and fruitful performance is, ‘‘ Obey the 
innermost impulse which the music gives, and obey it to the most exhaustive satisfac- 
tion.” And as that impulse is never, in a fertile artistic nature, the impulse to do what 
was done last time, the two laws are incompatible, being virtually laws respectively of 
death and life in art. Bayreuth has chosen the law of death. Its boast is that it alone 
knows what was done last time, and that therefore it alone has the pure and complete 
tradition—or, as I prefer to put it, that it alone is in a position to strangle Wagner’s 
lyric dramas note by note, bar by bar, nuance by nuance. It is in vain for Bayreuth to 
contend that by faithfully doing what was done last time it arrives at an exact phono- 
graph of what was done the first time, when Wagner was alive, present, and approving. 
The difference consists just in this, that Wagner is now dead, absent, and indifferent. 
The powerful, magnetic personality, with all the tension it maintained, is gone; and 
no manipulation of the dead hand on the keys can ever reproduce the living touch. 
Even if such reproduction were possible, who, outside Bayreuth, would be imposed 
on by the shallow assumption that the Bayreuth performances fulfilled Wagner’s whole 
desire? We can well believe that in justice to those who so loyally helped him, he professed 
himself satisfied when the most that could be had been done—nay, that after the 
desperate makeshifts with which he had had to put up in his long theatrical experience, 
he was genuinely delighted to find that so much was possible. But the unwieldy 
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toy dragon, emitting its puff of steam when its mouth opened, about as impressively as 
a mechanical doll says ‘‘ Mamma”: did that realize the poet’s vision of Fafner? And 
the trees which walk off the stage in /arsifal: can the poorest imagination see 
nothing better by the light of Wagner’s stage direction in the score than that? Is the 
gaudy ballet and unspeakable flower garden in the second act to be the final interpreta- 
tion of the visionary bowers of Klingsor? The Philistine cockney laughs at these 
provincial conceits, and recommends Bayreuth to send for Mr. Irving, Mr. Hare, Mr. 
Wilson Barrett, or Mr. Augustus Harris to set the stage to rights. It is extremely 
likely that when A Midsummer Night's Dream was first produced, Shakspere complimented 
the stage manager, tipped the carpenters, patted Puck on the head, shook hands with 
Oberon, and wondered that the make-believe was no worse; but even if this were an 
established historical fact, no sane manager would therefore attempt to reproduce the 
Elizabethan mise en scene on the ground that it had fulfilled Shakspere’s design. Yet if 
we had had a Shakspere theatre on foot since the seventeenth century, conducted on 
the Bayreuth plan, that is the very absurdity in which tradition would by this time have 
landed us.} 

Tradition in scenery and stage management is, however, plausible in comparison 
with tradition in acting, singing, and playing. If Wagner had been able to say of 
any scene, ‘‘I am satisfied,” meaning, not ‘‘ I am satisfied that nothing better can be 
done for me ; and I am heartily grateful to you—the painter—for having done more 
than I had hoped for,” but ‘‘ This is what I saw in my mind’s eye when I wrote my poem,” 
then successive scene manufacturers might mechanically copy the painting from cloth 
to cloth with sufficient accuracy to fix at least a good copy of the original scene for 
posterity to look at with new eyes and altered minds. At any rate the new cloth would 
not rebel, since it could be woven and cut at will to the pattern of the old picture. But 
when it is further sought to reproduce the old figures with new persons, then comes to 
light the absurdity of playing Procrustes with a dramatic representation. I remember 
once laughing at a provincial Iago who pointed the woras ‘Trifles light as air,” by 
twitching his handkerchief into space much as street hawkers now twitch the toy para- 
chute made fashionable by Mr. Baldwin. An experienced theatrical acquaintance 
rebuked me, assuring me that the actor was right, because he had been accustomed to 
rehearse the part for Charles Kean, and therefore had learnt every step, gesture, and 
inflection of that eminent tragedian’s play. Unfortunately, he was not Charles Kean: 
consequently Charles Kean’s play no more fitted him than Charles Kean’s clothes. His 
lago was a ridiculous misfit, even from his own shallow view of acting as a mere 
external affectation. In the old provincial stock companies, most of which have by 
this time died the death they richly deserved, there was often to be found an old lady 
who played Lady Macbeth when the star Shaksperean actor came his usual round. 
She played it exactly as Mrs. Siddons played it, with the important difference that, as 
she was not Mrs. Siddons, the way which was the right way for Mrs. Siddons was the 
wrong way forher. Thoroughly sophisticated theatre fanciers carried the fool’s logic 
of tradition to the extremity of admiring these performances. But of those with natural 
appetites, the young laughed and the old yawned. Consideration of these cases suggests 
the question whether we are to be made laugh and yawn at Bayreuth by a line of mock 
Maternas and sham Maltens? If not, what can Bayreuth do that cannot be done 
as well elsewhere—that cannot be done much more conveniently for Englishmen in 
England? If Bayreuth repudiates tradition, there is no mortal reason why we should 
go so far to hear Wagner’s lyric dramas. If it clings to it, then that is the strongest 
possible reason for avoiding it. Every fresh representation of arsifal (for example) 
should be an original artistic creation, and not an imitation of the last one. The proper 
document to place in the hands of the artists is the complete work. Let the scene- 
painter paint the scenes he sees in the poem. Let the conductor express with his 
orchestra what the score expresses to him. Let the tenor do after the nature of that 
part of himself which he recognizes in Parsifal; and let the prima donna similarly 
realize herselfas Kundry. The true Wagner Theatre is that in which this shall be done, 
though it stand on Primrose Hill or in California. And wherever the traditional 


1The Comédie Francaise, in performing the plays of Moliére, still keeps as closely as possible to the stage 
arrangements of the author’s own time. Even in this instance, where the tradition has the excuse of being the 
most trustworthy record of the manners of the period represented, the effect on the plays themselves is sufficiently 
depressing ; and its reaction on the French stage at large is a main factor of the immense superiority of English 
acting, undrilled and inartistic as our novices are, to French. 
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method is substituted, there Wagner is not. The conclusion that the Bayreuth theatre 
cannot remain the true Wagner Theatre is obvious. The whole place reeks of tradition 
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PLAN OF AUDITORIUM. 


—boasts of it—bases its 
claims to fitness upon it. 
Frau Cosima Wagner, 
who has no function to 
perform except the illegiti- 
mate one of chief remem- 
brancer, sits on guard 
there. When the veterans 
of 1876 retire, Wagner 
will be in the condition 
of Titurel in the third act 
of Parsifal. 

It would be too much 
to declare that the true 
Wagner Theatre will arise 
in England; but it is cer- 
tain that the true English 
Wagner Theatre will arise 
there. The sooner we de- 
vote our money and energy 
to making Wagner’s music 
live in England instead 
of expensively embalming 
its corpse in Bavaria, the 
better for English art in 
allits branches. Bayreuth 
is supported at present 
partly because there is 
about the journey thither 
a certain romance of pil- 
grimage which may be 


summarily dismissed as the effect of the bad middle class habit of cheap self-culture by 
novel reading ; partly by a conviction that we could never do the lyric dramas at home 


as well as they are done at Bayreuth. 


conclusive reason for continuing to support Bayreuth. 
merely as well in London as in Bayreuth, but better. 


This, if it were well founded, would be a 


But Parsifal can be done not 
A picked London orchestra 


could, after half-a-dozen rehearsals under a competent conductor, put Herr Levi 
Our superiority in the art of stage 
presentation is not disputed, even by those who omit Mr. Herkomer and the Bushey 


and the Bayreuth band in the second place. 


theatre from the account. 

The difference between 
the Wagner Theatre at 
Bayreuth and an ordinary 
cockpit and scaffolding 
theatre is in the audi- 
torium, and not in the 
stage, which is what any 
large stage here would be 
were space as cheap in 
London as in the Fich- 
telgebirge. The top of 
the partition between the 
orchestra and the seats 
curves over hoodwise 
towards the footlights, 
hiding the players and 
conductor from the audi- 
ence. The instruments 
are not stretched in a 
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There remain the questions of the theatre and the singers. 
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thin horizontal line with the trombones at the extreme right of the conductor, 
and the drums at his extreme left: they are grouped as at an orchestral concert : 
first violins to the left ; seconds to the right; basses flanking on both sides; wood 
wind in the middle, opposite the conductor ; brass and percussion behind the wood 
wind and under the stage. From the orchestra the auditorium widens; and the 
floor ascends from row to row as in a lecture theatre, the rows being curved, but so 
slightly that the room seems rectilinear. There are no balconies or galleries, the whole 
audience being seated on the cross benches in numbered stalls, with hinged cane seats 
of comfortable size, in plain strong wooden frames without any upholstery. The most 
striking architectural feature is the series of short transverse walls with pillars and 
lamps, apparently suggested by the old-fashioned stage side wing. Each of these 
wings extends from the side of the room to the edge of the stalls. Between the wings 
are “the doors ; and as each ticket is marked with the number not only of the seat, but 
of the nearest door to it, the holders find their places for themselves without the inter- 
vention of attendants. Playbills are bought for a penny in the town, or in the street 
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THE PLAY BILLS, 


on the way to the theatre. The wall at the back contains a row of /oggie for royal per- 
sonages and others who wish to sit apart. Above these state cabins there is a crow’s 
nest which is the nearest thing to a gallery in the theatre ; but the conditions of admis- 
sion are not stated. The prevailing colour of the house is a light dun, as of cream 
colour a little the worse for smoke. There are no draperies, no cushions, no showy 
colours, no florid decoration of any kind. During the performance the room is darkened 
so that it is impossible to read except by the light from the stage. 

The artistic success of this innovation in theatre-building is without a single draw- 
back. The singers and the players are easily and perfectly heard, the merest whisper 
of a drum-roll or a tremolo travelling clearly all over the house ; and the fortissimo of 
the total vocal and instrumental force comes with admirable balance of tone, without 
rattle, echo, excessive localization of sound, or harsh preponderance of the shriller 
instruments. The concentration of attention on the stage is so complete that the after- 
image of the lyric drama witnessed is deeply engraved in the memory, aural and 
visual. The ventilation is excellent ; and the place is free from the peculiar odour 
inseparable from draped and upholstered theatres. The seats between the last doors 
and the back do not empty rapidly ; but in case of fire the occupants could easily step 
over into the sections which empty at once, and so get out in time to escape suffoca- 
tion or burning. 

Compare this theatre with our fashionable opera-houses. In these there is for 
persons of average middle-class means a stifling atmosphere, a precarious and remote 
bird’s-eye view of the crowns of the performer’s hats, and an appalling risk of suffo- 
cation in case of panic. For rich people there is every circumstance that can distract 
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the attention from the opera—blazing chandeliers, diamonds, costumes, private boxes 
for public chattering, fan waving and posing, fashionably late arrivals and early 
departures, the conductor gesticulating like an auctioneer in the middle of the foot- 
lights, and the band deafening the unfortunate people in the front rows of the stalls. 
Under such conditions a satisfactory representation even of // Barbiere is impossible. 
Thus, though we have orchestras capable, under the right conductor, of playing the 
prelude to any Wagner lyric drama better than it is played at Bayreuth, yet we can never 
produce the effect that is produced there until we have a theatre on the Bayreuth 
model to do it in. Why should we not have such a theatre, accommodating 1,500 
people, on equal terms at a uniform charge per head. The dramas performed need 
not always be lyric ; for it must not be overlooked that the actual Wagner Theatre is 
also the ideal Shakspere Theatre. 

In considering whether such an enterprise would pay, the practical man should 
bear in mind that opera at present does not pay in the commercial sense, except in 
Bayreuth, where the charge for admittance to each performance—£1—is prohibitive 
as far as the average amateur is concerned. At Covent Garden, Mr. Augustus Harris 
has his subvention, not from the Government, 
as in Berlin or Paris, but from a committee of 
private patrons whose aims are at least as much 
fashionable as artistic. To carry a season through 
without losing some thousands of pounds is a 
considerable feat of management. Consequently 
no demonstration that the money taken at the 
doors of a Wagner Theatre here would not cover 
expenses of performance, plus rent, interest, and 
the ordinary profits of skilled management, is 
conclusive as against the practicability of London 
enjoying the artistic benefit of such an institu- 
tion. The London Wagner Theatre might be 
an endowed institution of the type suggested 
by Mr. William Archer; or it might be a 
municipally subventioned theatre. It might be 
built as an ordinary commercial venture, and let 
for short periods to tragedians temporarily in 
want of a Shaksperean theatre, like Mr. Mans- 
field, or to impresarios like Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Leslie, Mr. Mapleson, or the managers of the 
Carl Rosa Company. Its novelty and the celebrity 
of its original would launch it: its comfort and 
its enormous artistic superiority to its rivals would 
probably keep it afloat until the time when its 
special function as a theatre for lyric drama would 
be in constant action throughout the year. In 
any case we should not waste our Wagner 
Theatre as the Bayreuth house is wasted, by keeping it closed against all composers 
save Wagner. Our desire to see a worthy and solemn performance of /arsifal has 
been gratified ; but what of the great prototype of Parsifal, Die Zauberflite, hitherto 
known in our opera houses as a vapid, tawdry tomfoolery for showing off a soprano 
with a high F anda bass witha low E ? Mozart is Wagner’s only peer in lyric drama: he 
also made the orchestra envelop the poem in a magic atmosphere of sound: he also 
adapted a few favourite rhythms, modulations, and harmonies, to an apparently infinite 
variety and subtlety of accent and purport. If we are asked whether Die Meistersinger 
is greater than this or that lyric comedy, we say yes with contemptuous impetuosity 
until Ze Nosse di Figaro is mentioned; and then, brought up standing, we quote 
Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ different, but not better.” There is no parallel between 77istan und 
Isolde and Don Giovanni except in respect of both being unique. At Bayreuth we have 
heard Zyistan und Isolde from the first note to the last, faithfully done according to the 
composer's score, under the best theatrical conditions possible. But whither shall 
we turn to hear Don Giovanni? At the opera houses they occasionally try to lick the 
sugar off it—to sound that part of its great compass which is within the range of the 
shallowest voluptuary—that part within which the hero is at the level of his ancestor 
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Punch. If the Wagnerites do not ardently desire to hear a dignified and complete re- 
presentation of Don Giovanni, with the second finale restored, they are no true disciples 
of ‘‘ The Master.” Then there is Fidelio, always grimly irreconcilable with the glitter 
of the fashionable opera-house, and needing, more than any other lyric drama, that con- 
centration of attention which is the cardinal peculiarity of the Wagner Theatre. Verdi, 
by dint of his burning earnestness about the dramas he has found music for, and of the 
relevance of every bar of his mature scores to the dramatic situation, has also placed 
his best operas beyond the reach of Covent Garden. Many persons were astonished at 
the power of his Of¢ello as performed this year at the Lyceum by the Milan company ; 
but an equally careful and complete performance of his Zrnani would have been quite 
as unexpected a revelation after the intolerable Traviatas and Trovatores of ordinary 
‘‘ subscription nights.” Those victims of Wagneritis (a disease not uncommon among 
persons who have discovered the merits of Wagner’s music by reading about it, and 
among those disciples who know no other music than his) may feel scandalized by 
the suggestion of Verdi’s operas at a Wagner Theatre; but they must be taught 
to respect the claims of the no less important people for whom Moliére and Mozart are 
too subtle, Schopenhauer and Wagner too ab- 
stract. The simple tragedy of Victor Hugo and 
Verdi is what these novices have to depend on 
for the purification of their souls by pity and 
terror ; and they have a right, equally with the 
deepest of us, to the most careful and earnest 
representation of any art work which appeals 
seriously to them. As for the composers who 
were chiefly musicians, or who were dramatic 
only by fits and starts, or whose dramatic pur- 
pose seldom rose above the production of im- 
posing stage effects—Gounod, Rossini, Meyer- 
beer, and their imitators—a single Wagner 
Theatre would always have something better to 
do than to produce their works, pitiful as it 
would be to abandon them to the incredible 
slovenliness and flippancy of the fashionable 
houses. But perhaps the example of a Wagner 
Theatre might induce rival impresarios to con- 
sider the moral of the fact that Wagner himself 
has recorded the satisfaction he enjoyed from an 
uncut performance of // Sarbiere in which, for 
once, Rossini’s authority was placed above that 
of the stage manager. Did he not point, in his 
practical fashion, to the superior artistic com- 
pleteness gained in ballets through the necessity 
of giving the artistic inventor his own way on 
the stage ? 

The uses of a London Wagner Theatre would by no means be limited to the 
presentation of the works of Mozart, Beethoven, Verdi, Wagner, and perhaps Goetz. 
The spoken drama, in spite of the artistic ambition of our actor-managers, is almost 
as forlorn in England as the lyric. The people for whose use dramatic literature exists 
have lost the habit of going to the theatre, because they so seldom find anything there 
that interests them. Occasionally the more enterprising of them may be seen at some 
amateurish venture of the Browning or Shelley Society, or at the Lyceum. But there 
is no theatre in London which is the natural home of the plays they want to see. 
Shakspere’s plays, Schiller’s, Goethe’s, Ibsen’s (Peer Gynt and Brand), Browning’s- 
what chance have we at present of knowing these in the only way in which they can 
be thoroughly known? for aman who has only read a play no more knows it 
than a musician knows a symphony when he has turned over the leaves of the 
score. He knows something about it: that is all. Are we then for ever to offer 
our children the book of the playto read, instead of bringing them to the theatre? 
The appetite for serious drama exists: that much has appeared whenever it has 
been put to the proof by a competent manager with sufficient resources to hold out 
whilst the lovers of serious drama were overcoming their incredulity as to any theatrical 
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entertainment rising above the level of the commonest variety of novel. This year 
there was a revival of hope because Mr. Pinero, in a play produced at the Garrick 
Theatre, walked cautiously up to a social problem, touched it, and ran away. Shortly 
afterwards a much greater sensation was created by a Norwegian play, Ibsen’s ‘‘ Doll’s 
House,” in which the dramatist handled this same problem, and showed, not how it 
ought to be solved, but how it is about to be solved. Then came out the deplorable 
fact that it is possible for men to attend our ordinary theatres as professional 
critics constantly for years without finding occasion to employ or understand the 
simplest terms used in metaphysical and psychological discussions of dramatic 
art. Somebody, for instance, having used the word ‘‘ will” in the Schopenhauerian 
sense which has long been familiar to every smatterer in Wagnerism or the philosophy 
of art, the expression was frankly denounced by one dramatic critic as ‘‘ sickening 
balderdash,” whilst another adduced it as evidence that the writer could not possibly 
understand his own words, since they were not intelligible. The truth appears 
to be that the theatre of to-day, with its literature, its criticism, and its audiences, 
though a self-contained, consistent, and useful institution, ignores and is ignored by 
the class which is only interested in realities, 
and which enjoys thinking as others enjoy eating. 
The most cynical estimate of the numbers of this 
class in London will leave no doubt of the success 
of any theatre which can once make itself known 
as a Wagner Theatre in a larger sense than 
Bayreuth yet comprehends. This theatre need 
not oust the theatre of to-day, which will retain 
its place as long as it retains its use. The two 
can exist side by side without more friction than 
perhaps an occasional betrayal of the conviction 
of each that the literature and criticism of the 
other is ‘‘ sickening balderdash.” 

The doubt as to the possibility of finding 
singers for an English Wagner Theatre might be 
disregarded on the ground that London is ac- 
customed to pick and choose from the world’s 
stock. But this plan has not hitherto answered 
well enough to justify us in relying upon it in the 
future. Fortunately, Bayreuth has shown us how 
to do without singers of internationally valuable 
genius. The singers there have not ‘ created” 
the lyric drama: it is the lyric drama that has 
created them. Powerful as they are, they do not 
sing Wagner because they are robust: they are 
robust because they sing Wagner. His music is 
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ae: wneseme™ like Handel s in bringing into play the full com- 
pass of the singer, and in offering the alterna- 
tive of either using the voice properly or else speedily losing it. Such proper 


use of the voice is a magnificent physical exercise. The outcry against Wagner 
of the singers who were trained to scream and shout within the highest five 
notes of their compass until nothing else was left of their voices—and not much 
of that—has died away. Even that arch quack, the old-fashioned Italian singing 
master, finds some better excuse for his ignorance of Wagner’s music and _ his 
inability to play its accompaniments, than the bold assurance that German music 
is bad for the voice. Plenty of English singers would set to work at the 
Niblung Ring to-morrow if they could see their way to sufficient opportunities of 
singing it to repay them for the very arduous task of committing one of the 
parts to memory. Singers of genius, great Tristans and Parsifals, Kundrys and 
Isoldes, will not be easily obtained here any more than in Germany; and when 
they are found, all Europe and America will compete for them. But Bayreuth does 
without singers of genius. Frau Materna and Fraulein Malten, with all their 
admirable earnestness and enthusiasm, are only great Kundrys according to that easy 
standard by which the late Madame Titiens passed as a great Semiramis and a great 
Lucrezia: that is, they have large voices, and have some skill in stage business and 
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deportment ; but they do nothing that any intelligent woman with their physical quali- 
fications cannot be educated to do. Perron’s Amfortas is an admirable performance ; 
but our next Santley, falling on more serious artistic times, will equal it. Miss 
Macintyre will have to be very careful and faithful in her career if she wishes to 
find herself, at Frau Sucher’s age, as fine an Isolde; but who can say how many 
rivals to Miss Macintyre we may have by that time? Theodor Reichmann must have 
been an excellent Sachs in his time; and he is still worthy of his place at Bayreuth ; 
but we can produce a Hans Sachs of the same order when we make up our minds that 
we want him. Friedrichs, a capital comedian, and Van Dyk, who makes his mark as 
Parsifal by a certain naiveté and rosy physical exuberance rather than by any extraordi- 
nary endowment as a singer, exhaust the list of artists whose performances at Bayreuth 
this year were specially memorable. Gudehusas Walther and Voglas Tristan proved 
themselves as capable as ever of carrying through two very heavy tenor parts ; but though 
their conscientiousness and intelligence were beyond praise, they are neither young nor 
youthful (it is possible to be either without being the other), and their voices lack 
variety and charm. 

Can we hope to replace the three great conductors? The chief part of the answer 
is that there is only one great conductor; and him we have bound to us already. 
Whoever has heard the Z7istan prelude conducted by Richter on one of his fortunate 
evenings at St. James’s Hall, or the /arsifal prelude as he conducted it on one 
memorable occasion at the Albert Hall, knows more than Bayreuth can tell him about 
these works. Herr Levi shows what invaluable results can be produced by unwearying 
care and exhaustive study. Herr Felix Mottl’s strictness, refinement, and severe taste 
make the orchestra go with the precision and elegance of a chronometer. Discipline, 
rehearsal, scrupulous insistence on every muwance in a score which is crammed with 
minute indications of the gradations of tone to be produced by each player: these, 
and entire devotion to the composer’s cause, could do no more. But they are qualities 
which exist everywhere, if not inevery one. If Wagner’s work can call them into 
action in Germany it can call them into action here. With Richter the case is different. 
He, as we know, is a conductor of genius. To make an orchestra play the prelude to 
Parsifal as Herr Levi makes them play it, is a question of taking as much pains and 
as much thought as he. To make them play the introduction to the third act of Die 
Meistersinger as they play it for Richter is a question of the gift of poetic creation in 
musical execution. The perfection attained by Herr Mottl is the perfection of 
photography. Richter’s triumphs and imperfections are those of the artist’s hand. 

Before Wagner, the qualities which distinguish the Bayreuth performances were 
rarer in Germany than they are now in England. His work inspired them there: 
what is to prevent it doing so here? No more of Bayreuth then: Wagnerism, like 
charity, begins at home. 














THE RING OF AMASIS. 
A ROMANCE. 


By THE EARL OF LYTTON. 


PREFACE. 


TwENTy-stx years ago I published, under the title retained by the present little book, a story in which incidents of 
mystery and wonder were employed for the illustration of a psychMogical problem. The taste for this kind of fiction was not 
then as prevalent as it is now; but the story was clumsily constructed, the idea of it inadequately worked out, and the style of 
it disfigured by an ill-judged attempt to give to it the fictitious character of a translation from some German work. hese defects 
of workmanship were sufficient to neutralize any charm which might otherwise have been found in the originality of its conception 
by the few English readers to whom the book then found its way. In this country it has long been out of print, and completely 
forgotten. Iam informed, however, that in America cheap reprints of it are still in circulation; and from its American readers 
I continue to receive occasional letters of i inquiry about the purpose and origin of the tale. 

Now, the United States of America contain the largest and least sophisticated reading public known to me; and it has long 
vexed me to think that a child of my imagination should have been wandering for twenty-six years about so important a portion 
of the human world disfigured by misshapen clothing of my own manufacture. 

Last year, the latent wish to redress that parental wrong was stimulated to activity by a particularly elaborate communication 
of the kind above referred to; and, as I was then enjoying a period of permitted freedom from official occupations, I devoted it to 
the task of entirely rec asting this forgotten tale, every page of which has been carefully re-written. 

Habent sua fata libelli! But it is in the belief that I have at least succeeded in giving a better and more attractive form to the 
otherwise unaltered conception of it, that I now present ‘‘ The Ring of Amasis,” in a new edition, and as a substantially new 
story, to a new public. LYTTON 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TUNING OF THE INSTRUMENTS. 


T was one of the last wishes of that unfortunate man whose story I 
have undertaken to relate that, after his death, I should make known 
the terrible secret of his life. The time is now come when, without 
risk of any wrong to the living, I can redeem a promise long since 
given to the dead ; but the redemption of it involves some preliminary 
reference to certain circumstances of my own life, which are connected 
with the strangest of all my professional experiences. 

I am a doctor of medicine, and at an early age I entered into 
active practice, although both my parents belonged to that class 

which generally disdains every profession not connected with the service of the 
state. My father was French and my mother German. I was their only child. I 
lost my father when I was three years old; and my only knowledge of him was 
derived from what was told me by my mother, who never married again, and from 
a miniature which represented him as a young cavalry officer in a French regiment. 
In the year 1806 he was quartered with his garrison in Thuringia. There he made 
the acquaintance of my mother’s family, and asked her hand in marriage. Such a 
proposal from a stranger, a Frenchman, and an enemy was, of course, civilly 
declined by the family. My father, however, could not reconcile himself to the 
rejection of it ; and when, in 1808, he accompanied the emperor to Erfurt, he revisited 
the family, and renewed his suit. This time he succeeded in impressing them all 
so favourably by the cordiality of his manners and the earnestness of his affection 
for my mother, that they could no longer withhold their consent. 

The marriage was hastily concluded, and my mother accompanied her husband to 
France, where I was born, at Saint-Cloud, in 1809. Three years after my birth, my 
father’s profession again called him to arms. On leaving my mother, he promised her 
that this campaign should be his last; and the promise was cruelly kept, for he 
perished amid the snows of the Beresina. 

My mother returned with her child to her own relatives in Germany, where she 
devoted her widowhood to my education. The first face to which my eyes were 
accustomed was a sad one. My poor mother’s grief endeared to me the thought of a 
father I had never seen ; and to the early impression made upon my imagination by 
the stories heard in childhood of the hardships and horrors of that disastrous retreat 
in which his life was lost, 1 trace my early enthusiasm for a profession devoted to the 
mitigation of suffering. 

Though he had served under Napoleon, my father was the younger son of an old 
Legitimist family, and some of his relations were living in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain. These circumstances, added to the educational advantages offered by the 
advanced state of medical science in France, determined me to begin my professional 
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career in that country ; and it was on my way thither, in the year 1834, that I became 
a witness of the events I am about to record. 

How vividly I still recall them ! 

I had taken my place on board the Lorelei steamer, bound from Mayence to Cologne. 
It was a bright July morning. As soon as I finally lost sight of the three towers of the 
old cathedral, I lighted a cigar and settled myself upon a bench, of which I believe I 
was the first occupant, near a solitary gentleman, who was seated at a little table in 
front of it. 

Just as we were leaving Mayence, my ear had caught the notes of a piano which 
some one was playing behind the open window of a house close to the water’s edge. 
The piano was out of tune, and the player (probably a child) was making abortive 
efforts to find a particular note in an old German air, which I knew by heart. 

When one is generally disposed to reverie, without having in one’s mind any 
particular subject of reflection, the most insignificant impression from without will 
often determine the direction of a long train of thoughts or fancies. _I had fallen into 
just such an aimlessly meditative mood. My thoughts wandered back to the little 
native town I was not likely to see again for many years, and more particularly to 
one of its few public buildings in which some of my life’s happiest hours had been 
passed. For, though I am not much of a musician myself, there is no art which so 
affects and delights me as music ; and that building used to serve, as occasion might 
require, for concert-room or opera-house. I had never, willingly, missed a single 
occasion when any kind of concerted music was to be heard there, and I had always 
taken care to be in my place before the overture began. The poor old German air to 
which I had just been listening, and its pathetic struggle to deliver aright its mutilated 
message to my ear, now set me trying to recall and follow out all sorts of fantastic 
ideas which used sometimes to pass through my head on those occasions, while the 
musicians were tuning their instruments. 

I fancied myself sitting, not on the deck of a Rhine steamboat, but in the dingy old 
concert hall at home. I seemed to be watching the faces of the musicians as they 
entered the orchestra which their mysterious art was about to convert into the haunted 
frontier of a magic land. One of them had seated himself between two brazen bowls, 
the mouths of which were covered with parchment. He might have been the Master 
Wizard. His forehead was wrinkled into music scores, and his eyes were like hollow 
breves. He tapped softly with his muffled wand at the door of an unknown world, 
and at the summons there rose, surging all around him, a chaos of sounds discordant 
but not unsweet. The chaos now and then emitted faint indications of a coming 
harmony. The violin upon its highest cord began to confide to the horn strange 
news it had just received as a profound secret from the clarionet. The bass-viol in- 
terrupted the babblers and imperatively recalled them to a sense of responsibility. The 
drowsy double-bass cleared his hoarse throat, as he leaned against the wall. The 
lugubrious bassoon gurgled twenty times over his one poor little part, making the 
most of himself like an old opera singer. The trumpet, not having to tune himself, 
did the best he could to put all his neighbours out of tune. The strains that were 
beginning to mingle fell asunder again, and all was discord and objurgation. But 
through the tuneless confusion a sharp clear note from the hautboy shot, like a sudden 
sunbeam through a chink in the wall of a darkened chamber. And, just as the motes 
of dancing dust that are touched by the sunbeam waver softly up and down the thin 
bright track of it, so, in contact with the shrill note of the hautboy, sounds that were 
till then without significance began to assume a movement and a meaning not 
their own. 

Just at this crisis in the vision my fancy had conjured from the distant sound of 
a piano out of tune, I became aware of a conversation which was going on around me. 
A group of passengers had established themselves in the neighbourhood of the little 
table between me and the solitary gentleman opposite, and they were already chatting 
to each other. My attention was attracted to their talk by the frequent repetition of a 
word which sounded just like the note of the hautboy in my imaginary orchestra, and 
excited in me a strange presentiment of the advent of something sinister. I cannot 
however account for the curious sensation my fancy just then associated with the 
sound of that word, for the word itself was only the well-known familiar name of the 
Lorelet. 

The two small cannons with which, after leaving Mayence, we saluted the 
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Rheinstein, had been charged again; and we were now approaching the spot 
where they were to do honour to our little boat’s mysterious godmother. My 
fellow-travellers were discussing the various legends about that enchantress. A 
sentimental young lady, with a strong Berlin accent, had undertaken an enthusiastic 
defence of anthrophagal tendencies attributed to the Zorelet. This young lady’s 
enthusiasm was apparently intended for the fascination of a Prussian sub-lieutenant ; 
from whom however it only provoked the remark that he could see nothing to admire 
in the conduct of the legendary sorceress, whose habit it was to finish her concerts by 
drowning her audience. 

** Any one,” said the lieutenant, ‘‘ who can contemplate the struggles of a drowning 
person with undisturbed composure and deliberate inaction is at heart a worse 
criminal than the murderer who is hurried by passion into crime.” 

Here the conversation was interrupted by a loud clatter. We all turned round, 
startled and annoyed. The little table near me had been thrown down, and it fell at 
the feet of the last speaker. The solitary gentleman who had been seated at it must 
have left his seat before this accident occurred. I had not till then noticed his absence ; 
but, as I looked up startled by the noise of the falling table, I saw him slowly 
sauntering up and down a more retired part of the deck. 

This gentleman was dressed in black ; but his clothes, which fitted him as perfectly 
as if they had been made by the hand of nature, did not give to their wearer the 
unpleasantly noticeable appearance of a person who is in mourning. The man’s 
whole personality was so unobtrusive that, although we all had seen him, not one of 
us had noticed him till now. I was struck by the singular grace and dignity of his 
movements, which rendered it incredible that he could in any circumstances be capable 
of an awkward action. I cannot say whether he was tall or short, dark or fair, plain 
or handsome. There are some persons whose general appearance only leaves upon 
our senses an indefinite impression of harmony and stillness, which would be disturbed 
by our perception of any particular feature. They are like those landscapes from 
which the dimness of evening has effaced all trivial and vulgar details. The aspect of 
the man was indescribably thoroughbred. His expression neither attracted nor repelled, 
but it made you feel the absolute impossibility of any unpermitted familiarity. It was 
only by the extreme quietness of his dress and manner that you could distinguish him 
from those around him. It cost me an effort of memory to realize the fact that he had 
so long been sitting in the very centre of that little group of chatterers, not one of 
whom had exchanged a word with him. It seemed however that their impressions 
of him and my own had all this while been in tacit correspondence ; for, no sooner had 
he left us, than we all began to talk of him as if he had been from the first the main 
subject of our thoughts and instinctively we called him ‘*‘ The Gentleman in Black.” 

‘* What the devil is the matter with that table ?”” exclaimed one of my neighbours 
to a waiter who was putting the table on its legs again. ‘* Nobody touched it. Are 
there ghosts about ? ” 

‘*Don’t talk of the devil,” said another, ‘‘or you may bring him back. There 
he goes!” 

‘*Ah!” cried the rest of the party in a breath, ‘‘The Gentleman in Black ? 
Impossible ! ” 

Our ghost-seer asserted, however, that he had distinctly seen the Gentleman in 
Black start from his seat like an automaton suddenly jerked by a spring, and in so 
doing upset the table, just as the sub-lieutenant was laying down the law on cases 
of salvage. 

Although I was myself unconvinced by this positive testimony, I soon perceived that 
the effect produced by it would have left me in a minority of one, had I submitted my 
own theory of moral evidence to the opinion of the company ; and so I withdrew from 
a discussion which was beginning to irritate me. 

We were now approaching the Lorelei Rock. I strolled to the fore part of the 
deck to secure a good view of that famous spot ; and as I passed by the funnel I again 
noticed the mysterious stranger. He was standing close to the little step-ladder, 
which had been unfastened from the bulwarks in readiness to be lowered for any 
passengers waiting at the next station. He stood with folded arms looking down 
upon the water that seethed and tumbled about the paddle-wheel. His face was so 
impassive that | wondered how the passions could so completely desert the countenance 
of man to lavish upon inanimate nature the semblance of intense emotion. The words 
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of the sub-lieutenant recurred to my mind and suggested the question—How would 
this man conduct himself if a fellow-creature were drowning under those eyes whose 
gaze presented such a contrast to the whirling water upon which it was fixed ? Would 
he shout for help? Would he incite others to the rescue by shaking a purse-full of 
sequins in their ears, like the Count in Burger’s ballad ‘‘ Vom braven Mann”? Would 
he himself jump into the water on the chance of saving that fellow-creature at the cost 
of losing all his dignified composure ? 

It seemed to me that the man I was watching could not possibly act in any of 
these ways without instantly abdicating that prerogative of imperturbable tranquillity 
which was asserted in every feature of his countenance and every outline of his figure. 
What then would become of the expression which had so commanded my admiration ? 
It would drop like a mask, and be detected as a superficial grimace. The soul wants 
not clothes ; but if she once puts them on, they should fit her so well that she need 
never take them off. ‘‘ No,” said I to myself, ‘* that man, if all that he appears is not 
a mere imposture, must remain unmoved by the sight of a drowning person.” 

But, though unable to resist this conclusion, I could not reconcile myself to it ; 
and I was glad when the discharge of the two little cannons diverted my attention 
from the stranger. The Lorelei was not slow to return their salute. For my part, I 
thought her even too garrulous. Any little real miracle would have pleased me better 
than that miraculously natural echo. 

The bell sounded from St. Goar. Our steamer slackened speed, and presently a 
little boat put out from the shore. Its only passengers were a woman and a child. 
The woman seemed to be of the middle-class, and the child,—a little boy who was 
lying in her lap, apparently asleep—might have been about six years old. I heard the 
captain shout from the paddle box, and as the paddles reversed their motion I saw the 
little boat dancing on the artificial billows it had made. Then I was startled by a shrill 
scream from the water. It was the voice of the woman in the boat crying, ‘‘ Jesu, 
Maria! Mychild! My child!” 

All the passengers rushed to that side of the deck where I was standing by the 
step-ladder. I noticed that the little boat was capsized. The boatman, who had lost 
his balance and upset the boat in trying to catch the rope flung out to him, was being 
dragged by two sailors over the bulwarks. Another sailor had leapt from the ladder 
and succeeded in rescuing the woman just as she was being sucked under the paddle- 
wheel. She was already safe on board. But the child? Where was the child? The 
way on the steamer had already carried it some distance ohward, and we could only 
see a long way behind us a small straw hat that floated on the water, with its bright 
blue ribbon fluttering in the wind. 

There was a moment of intense silence, the effect of an intense horror, followed by 
a low murmur from all on board. The child had risen to the surface of the stream. 
We could see him beating it with his tiny hands. Then he sank again. Lost? No! 
The little head reappeared a second time, a black dot on the glaring river. Every 
throat shouted, every eye was strained, every face stretched, in one direction ; for in 
that direction two dark arms, the arms of a strong swimmer, were seen moving 
through the water. 

Leisurely, methodically, making each stroke with mathematical precision, just as if 
he were swimming purely for his own pleasure, onward swam the dark swimmer. His 
movements showed no eagerness, no effort, no sign of consciousness that a human 
life was depending upon them. There was something provoking in their extreme 
tranquillity ; and the accuracy with which the common sentiment of a crowd is felt by 
each of its members made me conscious that at that moment the swimmer was to all 
who watched him an object of indignant impatience rather than of gratefui admiration. 
We felt that he was not putting forth half his strength. 

At last he was within a few arms’-length of the sinking child. One vigorous effort, 
and the child would be saved. But no! The effort was unmade, the chance was lost. 
One stretch of that strong arm would have sufficed to seize the last patch of the little 
blue blouse which now sank from our sight. The child had disappeared, and there 
was a groan of reproachful anguish from the crowd. 

It could not reach the swimmer, however, for he too had disappeared. My gaze 
was still fixed upon the spot where we last saw him, and I could hear the suppressed 
breathing of all the bystanders. The next moment I was joining in a shout of 
exultation. Far away from the spot where he had disappeared from our sight, the 
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swimmer rose again—rose with the child in his arms. ‘‘ Saved, thank God!” we all 
exclaimed. 

The man swam back to the steamer even more leisurely than he had swam away 
from it. He leaned upon the current, letting it bear him along, and pushing his 
rescued burden before him as if it were a dead thing. Only a convulsive movement 
now and then in the limbs of the little body showed that it was still alive. The 
swimmer, however, seemed to care nothing for the child he had saved, or the interest 
of which he himself was the object. And thus, with undisturbed composure, the 
Gentleman in Black regained the steamer. 

All this had passed before my sight more rapidly than I can describe it. The whole 
occurrence seemed to occupy only a few moments of time, but they were moments of 
intense emotion ; and, with the keen insight of such emotion, I had seen clearly into 
the inmost mind of all around me. There was only one face on which I saw not the 
reflection of my own feelings, only one eye in which I could detect not the faintest 
influence of any kind of emotion. 

Uncomfortably thrilled by the cold regard of that inexplicable eye, I seemed again 
to hear, as if from some inner world of imaginary sounds, the long, sharp note of the 
hautboy, and to recognize, in the face of the woman I was looking at, the awful 
unnatural beauty of the Lorelei. 

She was sitting high above the crowd, upon the hood of the hatchway, like the 
lonely witch upon her fatal rock. Her hidden arms had drawn tight across her bosom 
a silken scarf, which left distinctly outlined the noble contour of her graceful shoulders 
and perfect bust. I was vaguely conscious that she had long been sitting where | 
now, for the first time, beheld her, high above the crowd in which I stood ; but that it 
had been impossible for me to notice her presence until (as in the case of the Gentleman 
in Black) some special incident occurred to force my consciousness, as it were, beyond 
the limits of that trivial sphere within which two such apparitions must, by every law 
of their nature, remain invisible. 

A boat had been despatched from the steamer to pick up the swimmer. He placed 
the little boy in it, declining all assistance for himself; and, while the crowd on deck 
gathered in noisy but heartfelt congratulations round the poor mother, the saviour of 
her child re-entered the vessel unperceived. Nobody any longer paid attention to his 
proceedings. I had not noticed his return, for I was still spell-bound by the eye of the 
Lorelei. Suddenly, I became aware that he was standing before her. But how 
changed in aspect! For the first time, I recognized the singular beauty and nobleness 
of his features, for those features were now animated by an expression. And what an 
expression! The whole countenance worked and laboured with the force of it. The 
lip quivered, the cheek flushed, the eye glowed, with the passion of an agonised appeal. 
And coldly on that imploring face looked down the beautiful Lorelei. 

With a voice faint from deep emotion, the man, as he gazed up to her, murmured, 
‘*Still never!” And sharp as the note of the hautboy, was the woman’s answer, 
‘* Never!” 

The man made no reply. His face turned deadly white; but for a moment only. 
Soon its features had resumed their habitual expression, or absence of expression ; and 
he disappeared down the staircase into the cabin, noiselessly, almost imperceptibly. 

I was called away to attend to the child. This was my first practice as a physician. 
A glance at my little patient assured me that only very simple restoratives were needed; 
and I was giving the necessary directions to the steward, when a grey-headed valet 
presented himself to the child’s mother with a profoundly respectful bow, and a request 
that she would do the Count and Countess of Roseneck the favour of joining them in 
their cabin with her little boy, for whose comfort and refreshment every preparation 
had been made. 

Railway travellers are only isolated nomads, but the passengers on board a river 
steam-packet constitute a community in which free discussion soon creates a sort of 
public opinion. The community on board the Zorelei steamer had been much excited 
by the day’s event. Everybody was asking, ‘‘ Who is the Gentleman in Black?” The 
steward, our chief source of information, could only tell us that the mysterious stranger 
was Count von Roseneck, the possessor of an immense Majorat in Prussian Silesia. 

The lady I had seen seated on the hatchway was the count’s wife ; and others 
besides my self had noticed her unnatural want of interest in the noble conduct of her 
husband we all averred, whom any woman might be proud of. The senti- 
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mental young lady, who had so enthusiastically defended the cause of the imaginary 
Lorelei, was specially indignant at the heartless indifference shown by the living 
counterpart of that cruel water-spirit. The sub-lieutenant however declared that 
the count’s exploit was quite unworthy of the eulogies bestowed upon it. ‘‘ Any one,” he 
said, ‘‘ who, like himself, had studied the true principles of natation in the Schwimschule 
at Potsdam, could see that it was only by the merest chance that the count’s disregard 
of them had not proved fatal to the object of his ill-managed exertions.” 

This young officer assured us, with great magnanimity, that he would himself 
have attempted the rescue of the child, had it not been for the respect he owed to his 
uniform. 

A Hamburg merchant, who had listened with impatience to these official criticisms 
of the count’s performance, replied that the poor woman down stairs might perhaps be 
indirectly indebted for the preservation of her child’s life to the estimable sentiment 
which had so well preserved the lieutenant’s uniform. 

‘It is well known,” said the merchant, ‘‘that the chief danger to be apprehended 
in all attempts at the rescue of drowning persons arises from the frantic efforts of 
such persons to save themselves. The count could easily have reached the child before 
it sank, but he wisely waited till the strength of its little limbs was exhausted, and so 
accurately calculated his distance that the body must have reached him under the 
water in an exact line from the point at which he dived to seize it.” 

The sub-lieutenant disdained to argue the point. But as he turned away, clanking 
his spurs and sabre, and muttering something about ‘ Birger Philister,” another 
passenger, who had.not previously joined in the conversation, informed us that 
throughout Heligoland Count von Roseneck was well-known as a singularly skilful 
and intrepid swimmer. 

‘*Some years ago,” said this passenger, ‘‘ when I was staying there for my health, 
I heard the most astonishing stories of his exploits. One stormy night, I was told, a 
fishing boat was wrecked in sight of shore. There were five men on board her. Their 
own kinsfolk, who were among the boldest seamen along that coast, did not venture 
to attempt their rescue. Suddenly a stranger appeared among the crowd that was 
watching the wreck in helpless consternation. Without speaking a word, he attached 
a long cord to the end of a cable which it had been found impossible to use, and, 
taking the other end of the cord in his left hand, plunged into the breakers. That he 
reached the wreck alive was deemed a greater miracle than his subsequent success in 
saving all the five souls on board it. But, ladies and gentleman, I must tell you that 
the man to whom you have given the sinister title of ‘ The Gentleman in Black’ is 
familiarly known to the poor fisherfolk of Heligoland by the more grateful appellation 
of ‘ Newfoundland.’ ” 

This statement made a great impression on us all. 

‘* Ah,” sighed the young lady from Berlin, ‘‘how romantic! I apologise to the 
Countess of Newfoundland. Since her husband is such a wonderful swimmer, she can 
have had no cause for anxiety just now about him or the little boy.” 

‘That may be,” said a portly gentleman whom we took for a Privy Councillor, for 
he wore a little bit of yellow ribon in the buttonhole of his coat, ‘‘ but I happen to 
know that the countess is not all right in her mind.” 

‘© You know!” we all exclaimed in a breath. 

‘*Yes,” continued the portly gentleman, ‘‘everybody in Silesia knows it. | 
remembered it when I heard the count’s name mentioned just now. For I had heard all 
about it last year at Breslau. Poor lady! I think the count was wrong in not 
placing her under professional treatment—at Dobling for instance, where the most 
wonderful cures have been effected. But at any rate he is, I am told, so devoted to 
the care of his unfortunate wife, that he could not bear the thought of even a day’s 
separation from her.” 

‘* Sir,” said I, ‘‘ pray pardon the curiosity you have excited in one who happens to 
be a medical student. A short while ago I had an opportunity of closely observing 
the lady you are speaking of. I noticed in her face—the eyes especially—an 
expression which puzzled me, but I should not have attributed it to insanity.” 

‘*No,” said the stout gentleman, ‘‘not exactly insanity—a sort of harmless 
imbecility, I fancy. No violent delusions. Only a total absence of mind.” 

‘« But,” I continued, ‘‘ in the lady’s husband, as we can all testify, there is certainly 
no absence of mind. And yet in his eyes, also, | observed a somewhat different, but 
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very similar, and equally strange expression. Perhaps, | should say, rather a similar 
absence of expression.” 

‘* Possibly,” replied the stout gentleman. ‘‘ I believe they are cousins.” 

‘** Did you ever hear any cause assigned for her mental affection ? ” 

‘‘Never. It may be hereditary for aught I know. The count is said to be a very 
gifted man, and a great savant—something of a physician himself. I suppose he has 
made a special study of his wife’s case, and has convinced himself that it is 
incurable. Excuse me. _ I have left my travelling bag below, and it is time to 
look after it.” 

This was the last contribution to our discussion of an accident which had so 
delayed the course of our steamer that the sun was almost set when we passed slowly 
under the darkening walls of the old imperial city of Cologne. 

The little group of talkers dispersed, and I walked to the prow of the boat in a 
strange kind of reverie. 

The evening was hushed and sleepy. Dreamlike, we glided into the shadow of the, 
ancient town. There was still a deep orange light on the western horizon. Above it 
the massive tower of the cathedral rose dark in the clear twilight of the upper sky. 
On the summit of that dark tower, like an old sorcerer upon a wizard keep, stood the 
enormous crane which in those days was ever the first object to meet the eye of the 
traveller entering Cologne. Its giant arm was stretched forth, as in wild appeal 
towards the Drachenfels from whose quarries, block by block, had been reared the 
vast fabric on which it now stood, companionless, between earth and heaven. To 
enable it to reach that solitary eminence the strong heart of the Dragon Rock had 
been broken, bit by bit, and year by year, till the rock itself was but a hollow ruin. 
Perched upon his pile of pillage, aloof under the melancholy stars, the hoary robber 
seemed to gaze sadly at the ravaged rock ; and, as I lifted my looks to that lonesome 
image with its long lean arm outstretched ever in one direction, I fancied that the old 
crane might be saying to the old rock—‘‘ Irrevocable is the past which has made of 
thee a ruin, and of mea solitude. Let us be reconciled to each: other ! ” 


CHAPTER II. 
APPARITIONS. 


THE rest of my journey to Paris was uneventful. So were the first three years of 
my life there, which were entirely devoted to professional studies. I passed all my 
days at the hospitals, and all my evenings in a quiet little lodging I had taken on the 
Quai Saint-Michel. The days were employed in watching what the unsentimental 
language of my profession calls ‘‘ interesting cases,” and the evenings in making 
notes upon those cases, or consulting medical works about them. At the end of 
three years, | considered myself fully qualified to begin practice in my own country. 
But I could not make up my mind to quit Paris without having seen something of that 
delightful social world which, ever since the days of the Grand Monargue, had 
monopolised the despotic government of European taste. I resolved therefore that my 
fourth and last year at Paris should be given up to the enjoyment of Parisian society ; 
nor was it the least instructive period of my professional education. 

I had often seen the Samsons of science more bothered than a baby by a gnat, 
when they had to combat the pertinacity of those infinitesimal tormenters which fine 
ladies call their nerves. I had also noticed that, although in the middle class the 
family doctor is treated as the family friend, the sick room is the only one opened to 
him in the houses of the great, when the fear of death strikes down a barrier which 
convalescence hastens to rebuild. Yet how can he successfully prescribe for the 
ailments common to fashionable life, if he is wholly unfamiliar with the social 
conditions that engender them? Those conditions I wished to study; and I knew 
that they are not to be learned in the hospital ward, where the student must harden 
his susceptibilities in order not to miss a single movement of the professor who is 
sewing up the femoral artery of No. 73, before he hurries on to No. 87, without 
pausing by the bed where they have just thrown the death-sheet over No. 78. 

With this object, I exchanged my lodging on the Quai Saint-Michel for a luxurious 
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apartment in the Rue de la Paix; called for the first time on my relatives in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain ; removed from my visiting cards the hardly-earned title of 
Doctor ; replaced it by one for which I was indebted only to the accident of birth ; and 
accepted all the invitations which the announcement of that accident soon procured me. 
I also bought a thoroughbred English hack, and my pleasantest hours were passed on 
horseback in the Bois de Boulogne ; not the Bois now dedicated to Fashion and the 
Demi-Monde, but the old Bois of many years ago, whose quiet groves were dear to 
solitude. This was my favourite resort every afternoon, and it was wholly un- 
frequented in the later summer months ; for, in those days, the Paris season ended 
much earlier than it does now. I used to let the bridle lie idly on my horse’s neck ; 
and, while he followed his inclinations, I indulged my own in many a pleasant reverie 
among those pastoral haunts so close to Paris, yet so far from the world—Suresnes, 
Mont-Calvaire, and the hawthorn brakes that embosom the hushed waters of the 
Mare d’Auteuil. 

Thither one evening I had strolled on foot from the neighbouring village where I 
put up my horse. I reached the Mare just in time to see it gleaming through the 
thicket in the last light of an October sunset. Out of the underwood a weeping 
willow crouched over the pool, and above the higher foliage rose two or three tall 
Italian poplars. The evening breeze was bringing to them tidings of their own land. 
I sat down upon the trunk of a tree which the woodmen had left lying in the grass. It 
was at the edge of a little open glade, beyond which, under a narrow strip of sky, 
the land lay bare to the horizon. For some time after the sun had sunk, a clear glow 
still lingered in the west ; and there was an angry red flush upon the lower fringe of a 
long streak of iron-grey cloud that hung above it. The water however was now 
invisible under the heaped shadows of the wood, which had become dark and 
massive. 

‘*Here,” I mused, ‘‘is the very sanctuary of solitude!” But in that moment 
across the profound stillness of the place I heard a voice crying, ‘‘ Cain! Cain?” 

There was something both in the suddenness of the voice, and in the tone of it, 
that made me shudder. I looked all round, but could see no human being. Every 
bird was silent in its nest. The voice seemed to have issued from the spot where 
I had seen the willow tree crouched over the pool. But that spot was now so dark 
that I could no longer distinguish the tree nor any other object there. 

So long as I had supposed myself to be absolutely alone, the sense of loneliness 
was delightful, but now the thought of being alone in that dim solitude with some 
invisible and unknown person affected me with a sort of supernatural horror. I am 
certain that it was no fear of robbery or murder that made me shrink from searching 
the thicket in the direction of the sound which had so startled me. But whatever may 
have been the cause of the horror I then felt, it left me incapable of motion ; and the 
silence had become almost intolerable when it was again broken by the same voice, 
issuing from the same spot. 

‘* If,” cried the voice (and I could hear distincly every word that was uttered by it), 
‘*if you are bent on my destruction, why this endless pursuit of one who is no fugitive 
from death. Have I not sought you times out of number? Have I not bared to you 
again and again this long-tormented breast? Pierce it, and I will die without a groan. 
But for God’s sake stop the persecution of those imploring fingers, which you well 
know I cannot seize! The accursed amethyst has fixed me with its demon ray, and 
it burns! it burns!” 

The voice ceased. The figure of a man emerged from the darkness about the lake, 
passed swiftly across the open glade, and disappeared again into the depths of the 
surrounding woodland. As he crossed the glade, I caught a momentary glimpse of 
his face ; for it was turned towards me, and it gleamed unnaturally white in the 
twilight. But I recognized that face at once. It was the face of ‘‘ The Gentleman 
in Black.” 

It was long before I could rouse myself from the stupefying effects of this apparition. 
Through the gap in the thicket, between the dark shadows of the underwood on either 
side, the light was so dim that the man, as he crossed it, was but indistinctly visible. 
Only once before had I seen him, and that was nearly four years ago, yet I recognized 
the face the moment I caught sight of it again. Indeed it was not a face to be easily 
forgotten. Nowhere in Paris had I ever met Count Roseneck, or heard his name 
mentioned. Could he have been living there any length of time in complete seclusion, 
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or had he only just arrived? In any case, what could have brought him at this late 
hour, to this lonely spot? True, I was there myself, attracted by the love of idleness 
and the beauty of a sylvan solitude so easily accessible. But that agonized expostu- 
lation to which I had been an involuntary listener was not the utterance of a lounger 
in search of the picturesque. And to whom, or to what, was it addressed? I 
remembered the rumour on board the Lorelei steamer about the mental condition of 
the count’s wife. Was it possible that the count himself was subject to some terrible 
hallucination ? 

Tired at last of these conjectures which led to no conclusion, and suddenly conscious 
that the air had grown damp and chilly, I rose and returned to the village. Mean- 
while, the night had set in. It was not a warm night, yet there was an oppressive 
feeling in the atmosphere which seemed to be loaded with electricity. I mounted and 
rode homeward. I rode fast, feeling that it was late and that a storm was gathering. 
My thoughts however were pre-occupied. They had wandered back to the events 
on board the Zore/ei steamer; for the curiosity excited by those events had been 
suddenly and strongly revived by what I had just heard and seen. 

A sharp wind had arisen, and it was sweeping forward up the road before me thin 
white columns of dust, that whirled round and round, one after the other, like dancing 
ghosts. I could see them plainly ; for it was one of those nights when the sky is 
darker than the earth, and the land gleamed with a dull grey glare that came from 
neither moon nor star. Up the road along which I galloped at full speed, 1 watched 
these white shapes fleeting and whirling, till my brain began to whirl with them. 
Sometimes they sped close beside me, and I could hear them whisper mockingly to 
each other. Now and then, outspeeding me, they rose and hovered on the road before 
me with menacing gestures. Then | felt that they were beckoning to the storm behind 
me, and that it was gaining on my track. With all the sensations of a man pursued 
by some awful danger, I galloped through them ; but they were soon in front of me 
again. A strange feeling came over me, that they and I were running a desperate race 
for some ghastly prize, and that if I failed to win it I should be lost for ever. 

Suddenly, upon the dark summit of what I took for a road-side tree, I saw a pale 
figure seated, and looking down upon me and my spectral competitors in this wild 
chase. That pale figure I also recognized ata glance. It was the figure of the 
woman I had once seen years ago sitting in the same attitude on the hatchway of the 
Lorelei. Wer shawl had slid from her shoulders, which were naked, and shone white 
and cold as marble. Her long hair was lifted and beaten by the wind. She was 
chanting a low-toned indescribable chant. I cannot call it either a song or a wail. 
It was not like either, but it had the effect of both, jubilant yet piercingly pathetic. 
As I caught the sound of that chant, I felt as if ever so many shut doors were opening 
within me, and setting free some imprisoned portion of myself never before known to 
me. 

At that moment, my horse shied. I lost both stirrup and bridle ; and, falling 
forward, threw my arms about his neck. 

The next moment I became aware that everything around me had changed, as 
things change in a dream. 

The forest had given place, on each side of the road, to black pointed rocks. The 
road itself had disappeared. Against the base of those black rocks the narrow inlet 
of a stormy sea was breaking; and as the waves of it shivered their rolling masses 
on that rocky shore, the white spray they tossed upward gleamed in the dark 
air above. 

It was not my horse’s neck but the prow of a broken boat, to which I was 
clinging ; and the columns of white dust had changed into a crowd of desperate 
swimmers, all shipwrecked like myself. We jostled each other fiercely in the foaming 
gulf. We were mad with desire and jealousy, with love and rage, with rapture and 
despair. In every human face the waves tossed up and down, the passions of man 
were wilder than the strife of the elements around us. 

And high above this hideous scene, upon her stony pinnacle, sat the Lorelei. 
From the starless heaven, where she sat aloof, she looked calmly down upon the 
upturned frenzied faces that were weltering in the waters beneath her. And still she 
chanted her strange chant. 

The swimmers struggled to reach the rock on which she sat. Their eyes were fixed 
in savage passion on the face of the sorceress. One by one, as from this heaving 
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human mass, some face was singled out by the eye that watched us from the rock, that 
face fell back with a frozen stare, and disappeared beneath the waves. One by one, 
each swimmer, as he touched the rock, flung up his arms and sank without a cry. 

At last my own turn came. The eye of the Lorelei was upon me. But I felt neither 
fear nor horror, only an intensely compassionate tenderness, and I cried to the pale 
figure on the rock— 

‘‘Forlorn Mystery! I resent not thine isolation, for I have divined the secret of it. 
I know that it is by their own passions that these miserable men are perishing ; and that 
thou art not their destroyer, but the winged voice of our hearts to which the discord of 
our lives has given the accents of an eternally-unappeasable longing.” 

As I uttered these words, I saw that the eyes of the Lorelei were no longer cold. 
Tears were falling from them. She stooped towards me. Her white hand was 
hovering over my head. I stretched out my own hand and seized . . . . what was it ? 


This I only found out several days later, after I had begun to recover from the 
effects of the shock received in falling from my horse. The driver of a facre, returning 
empty from Auteuil, had found me lying on the road insensible. I must have been 
thrown against the trunk of a tree, for I had a severe contusion on the forehead. I 
must also, I suppose, have caught my foot in the stirrup as I fell, and been dragged 
some yards along the road; for my hands were badly cut, and my coat was in tatters. 
Luckily my card-case was in my pocket, and the cabman who picked me up had no 
difficulty in finding my address. 

My valet, when he undressed me, had found my right hand clenched upon a piece 
of crumpled paper. It was covered with writing which he was unable to read ; and, 
thinking that it might be some important professional memorandum, he had preserved 
it. This piece of paper he handed to me as soon as I was convalescent. The writing 
was in German; but the paper was so torn and crumpled that I was about to toss it 
aside with a sick man’s impatience, when my eye fell upon these words—“ Fatal 
Hand, forbear!” 

This sufficed to concentrate all my attention; and with great difficulty I succeeded 
at last in making out the following sentences, some of them left incomplete by the 
absence of those portions of the torn paper which were missing— 


‘‘Fatal Hand, forbear! Why bruise a heart long since broken? Finish thy 
hateful work! I offer my throat to thine avenging grasp. Wring it with those 
dreadful fingers, and stifle this painful breath of life in the cradle of its unpitied 
sighs .... And thou who wast more than brother! What demon guided thy 
suicidal search? Why, of all others, was thine the hand to....... ? Had I not 
staked upon that accursed ring all my heart’s felicity, all my soul’s salvation? ...... 
everywhere under the water for the life that was gone, as everywhere over the earth 
for the death that will not come? .... Like the Roman of old at the voice of the 
Augur, I rushed into the heart of the battle invoking the gods to devote me to the 
dead and to Mother Earth. In vain! With a sigh of relief I saw the sword flash at 
my breast. With a sigh of relief I watched the musket levelled at my head by the 
hand and eye that never err. In vain! Among the snows of the Caucasus, the tents 
of the Bedouin, and the whirlwinds of the Baltic, in the desert, in the battle, in the 
storm, ever thy hand, ever that ring! Why did I shrink when I saw it on the 
stretched fore-finger of a common signpost, glittering at me? Was it thine inter- 
position that saved us all from sudden death beneath the falling cliff? Had I not 


faltered then, I should have baffled thee, fearful protecting spectre! .... And when 
the priest blessed our union, did she not see it herself? And was not thine again the 
hand that ..... Ah, my punishment is greater than I can bear! .... In the pure 


morning light, when all was hushed and holy, hope hovered on the breath of spring. 
But as I lifted up my heart to bless God, thinking surely the bitterness of death is 
passed, I saw her by my bedside, watching—another spectre! And her cold eyes 
were on me, and I could not answer them.” 

Here the fragment ended. I could not doubt who was the writer of it. But how 
extraordinary the chance which had placed it in my hand! Was it, indeed, only 
chance, or was it destiny? ‘‘The Gentleman in Black” must have returned by the 
same road as myself from Auteuil to Paris. Perhaps he was not far from me at the 
‘time of my fall. This paper was evidently the page of a private journal. It was 
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undated. Had he written it recently, or years ago? The dismal record to which it 
belonged must in any case have been about him on the evening when I last saw him 
by the Mare d’Auteuil. Had he dropped it unconsciously, or torn it out, crumpled it 
up, and cast it from him, in a paroxysm of disgust, not deeming that the darkness of 
the night and the solitude of the forest could ever betray the secret partially confided 
to it? 

It was this piece of paper that I had seized in my giddy trance, and its fluttering on 
the wind accounted for the shying of my horse. That trance was the natural physical 
effect of a rush of blood to the brain ; and the vision which accompanied it was merely 
the picture painted on an abnormally excited imagination by the last thoughts passing 
through my mind before consciousness became extinguished. To my recollection the 
vision seemed a long one, but the whole phantasmagoria of it had probably been the 
impression of a moment. 

The fragment, however, of Count Roseneck’s journal which had so strangely found 
its way into my hands, disclosed the impressions of a man apparently subject to a 
permanent or periodical hallucination of a totally different character, and to which no 
similar physical cause could be assigned. The interest it excited in me gave a new 
turn to my professional studies. I began to devote special attention to those mental 
phenomena which open to the physiological inquirer the obscure domain of pyschology. 
I frequented mad-houses, and made myself familiar with their inmates, who are perhaps 
not so much to be pitied as we deem them. I listened with serious attention to the 
ravings of delirium. I attended criminal trials. I studied my own dreams; and, in 
order that I might seize their furtive process in the act, I made my servant wake me 
at odd hours during the night. 

It was about this time that I conceived the project of a treatise upon subjective 
sensations ; and the following note is one of the many rough memoranda which I then 
made, intending them to serve as materials for the composition of such a work. I 
transcribe it here, not on account of any scientific value I attach to it, but because it 
has an important connection with the story I have undertaken to relate. This is 
the passage— 


*©GHOSTS AND APPARITIONS. 


‘* What are they? Illusions of the imagination. Granted, for us in whose personal 
experience such things have no place. But to the ghost-seer, what is proved by the 
fact that the thing he sees is not seen by me? We say that ‘Seeing is believing’ ; 
and, for the man to whom it appears, the apparition may carry with it evidence of 
something more than its appearance. To cogito ergo sum he adds agit ergo est. Its 
action upon himself may be sufficient to impress him with an irresistible conviction of 
its external and independent existence. We should probably have the same irresistible 
conviction of the reality of things seen in our dreams, if our dreams were compatible 
with each other, and with our experience when awake. 

‘* Spectres are things outside the range of our common experience; but they do 
not necessarily violate the unity and consistency of that system of reality into which all 
appearances must fit, if they are to make good their claim to be regarded as real. To 
the rest of the world however the mere fact that a man has seen an apparition can be 
no proof that the apparition is anything else than a creature of that man’s imagination. 
Nor do we obtain even prima facie evidence of its reality from the appearance of the 
spectral image to more than one person, whether simultaneously or consecutively, 
unless we can eliminate from the conditions of the case supposed all possibility of 
a common predisposing tendency, such as often pervades a crowd under the influence 
of panic, or any other strong emotion. Common tendencies of this kind assist the 
expectation of an object to beget the sight of it; and, in the form of prevalent beliefs 
(as, for instance, the belief in witchcraft), they sometimes affect whole communities or 
generations with a predisposition, from which even the strongest minds are not exempt, 
to falsify the reports of the senses unconsciously by similar misrepresentations of them. 

‘*We get a step nearer to proof of the reality of apparitions, if we can establish a 
direct connection between their appearance and the action or condition of some real 
person other than the seer. Such a connection is, no doubt, to be found in the alleged 
appearances of dying persons to friends at a distance. But assuming this class of 
apparitions to be well authenticated, we have still to bear in mind that if they are 
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extremely rare, the connection they seem to imply between the appearance of the 
spectre and the condition or action of the dying person may be reasonably assigned 
to mere coincidence ; while, on the other hand, if they are comparatively frequent, they 
may be taken to prove, not so much the reality of the apparition itself, as the real 
action of one mind upon another at a distance. 

‘*My own impression is, however, that a more profound inquiry into the ultimate 
nature of reality would probably lead us to regard this latter distinction as less im- 
portant than it seems. Perhaps the most cogent proof of the reality of an apparition 
would be afforded by its producing upon inanimate matter some external effect which 
could be adequately tested and verified. For in that case we should have distinct 
evidence of objective action. 

‘*I am not in a position to pronounce such a case impossible, I can only assert 
that authenticated instances of it are altogether wanting. The current ghost-stories 
professing to record such cases elude every indispensable test. For this reason my 
present inquiry is concerned only with the nature of apparitions in relation to which I 
have been able to observe and investigate the accompanying circumstances under 
conditions that rendered them susceptible of verification at each stage of the inquiry. 

‘* All such spectral phenomena, though widely differing in the character and condi- 
tions of their appearance, resolve themselves ultimately into some form of subjective 
sensation. But though in many cases the cause of the apparition is purely physical, 
in others it is undoubtedly intellectual; that is to say, the origin of the physical 
sensation to which it gives an objective appearance can be clearly traced to the 
initiative of the mind itself. Of these latter cases, the permanent or periodical spectres 
originating in mental conditions of a criminal character constitute, perhaps, the most 
interesting class. 

‘* This class I propose to examine first, dismissing from present consideration all 
spectral phenomena attributable to exclusively physical causes, such as the black dog 
of Cardinal Crescentius, and the like. 

‘* Let us suppose some vehement passion to have taken possession of a man’s mind. 
That passion, henceforward, determines the course of the man’s actions. Its influence 
upon them is stronger than the influence of his will ; and thus it becomes to him, so to 
speak, a Fatum, or Destiny. A human life obstructs the path of the passion. Passion 
marches straight to its aim, and brooks no obstacle by the way. Assassination has 
become a necessary step to the attainment of the aim. The man at first avoids the 
thought of it with horror; but that thought relentlessly pursues him till his mind 
has become familiar with, and completely subject to it. Occasion puts the knife into 
his hand, and the victim falls. The assassin awakes from his long dream of murder 
with the bloody knife in his hand. 

‘* From the series of criminal thoughts has issued the criminal act. The criminal 
thoughts were a reality to one man only. The bloody knife is a reality to all. Here, 
the line is indicated which unites two points, each of them fixed, as it were, ina 
different world. Let A be the ideal world, and B the actual. A has conducted to B; 
therefore, B, in turn, conducts to A. That is to say, in the case of hallucinations 
producing permanent or periodical spectres, which have originated in the perpetration 
of a crime preceded by long and strong temptation, and followed by long and strong 
remorse, the criminal action, which was at the time of its perpetration the effect, 
becomes afterwards the cause, of a criminal vision. 

‘* The action and the vision reciprocally determine each the character of the other ; 
and the criminal subsequently renews, just as he had previously anticipated, the action 
in the vision. But the vision exists for the actor only. Without preceding action, no 
permanent or periodical vision is possible. The series of criminal thoughts alone, with- 
out result of any kind in action (an A without a B), cannot produce permanent or 
periodical spectres. At least, I know of no such case. The ‘blot upon the brain’ 
only becomes permanent when the blackness of it has passed into the deed which 
stains a life.” 


The remarks above transcribed were published many years later; and but for one 
unforeseen result of them, this narrative would never have been written. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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ST. HELENA’S VISION OF THE INVENTION OF THE CROSS. 


Engraved by R. Tavior, from the Picture by Paoto Veronese in the National Gallery 





